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Years are compressed into minutes in the Cyclic 
Aging Laboratory of Anaconda’s subsidiary, 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, at Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. Here, through rigorous 24-hour 
testing cycles simulating actual conditions but 
decidedly more severe, high-voltage insulated 
cable is tested for long life, stability, and other 
desirable characteristics. 

By such tests, Anaconda beats not only the clock, 
but the calendar. Vital engineering data, essential 
in the evaluation of cable design, which would 
ordinarily take from 20 to 50 years of in-use opera- 
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Heavy-duty cables undergoing 
cyclic-load testing at Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company’s Research 
Laboratory, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York. At left is a partial 
view of the giant tensile testing 
machine, over 3 stories high, which 
is capable of testing long samples 
at loads up to 200,000 pounds. 


tion to acquire, is now available in a year or two, 
or less. 

This research geared to the future is no isolated 
“for instance.” Rather is it typical of Anaconda’s 
continuing policy of planning for tomorrow... a 
policy unmistakably expressed in Anaconda’s com- 
pany-wide program of expansion and improvement 
now being carried on at mines, mills and fabricat- 
ing plants. This multi-million-dollar program is 
based on the premise that as the nation’s need for 
metals and metal products continues to expand, 


so should Anaconda’s ability to produce them. 
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The thrilling new “Two-Ten” 4-Door Sedan. With 3 great new 
series, Chevrolet offers the widest choice of models in its field. 


What's back of Chevrolet's 


sensational new gasoline economy. . . 


The smiling people in this picture have been traveling since 
early morning; and, much to their pleasure, they are 
having a remarkably thrifty trip. 

You see, the 1953 Chevrolet makes gasoline go a /ot 
farther—in fact, brings you the most important gain in 
economy of any new Chevrolet in history—due to outstand- 
ing improvements made by Chevrolet engineers. 

New higher compression ratios in the 115-h.p. “Blue- 
Flame” engine with Powerglide*—most powerful engine 
in its field—and the 108-h.p. “Thrift-King” engine with 
standard transmission have boosted power output greatly 
while cutting gasoline consumption sharply. 

We cordially invite you to visit your Chevrolet dealer’s 
and experience the sensational new performance and econ- 
omy of the 1953 Chevrolet at your earliest convenience. 

And also to enjoy the many other exclusive advantages 


which are causing people to pronounce this car the first 
buy of the land! ... 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


Important improvements in the new Powerglide auto- 
matic transmission,* including a larger, more efficient 
three-element converter, provide even finer, fleeter, thriftier 
no-shift driving. 

New Fashion-First Bodies by Fisher bring you beauty, 
comfort and safety fully as outstanding as Chevrolet’s new 
performance and economy. 

You'll park and steer with finger-tip ease, with Power 
Steering,* exclusive to Chevrolet in its field. 

Improved Velvet-Pressure Jumbo-Drum brakes (largest 
in Chevrolet’s field) and the softer, smoother Knee-Action 
Ride give maximum comfort and safety. See this wonderful 
new Chevrolet—America’s lowest-priced full-size car—at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s now. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and 
115-h.p. “Blue-Flame’’ engine available on “Two-Ten” and Bel Air models. 
Power Steering available on all models. 











Industrial Giant? 


No, Duncan Miller, Vermont logger (pic- 
tured left), is no industrial giant, but his 
power and lubrication needs are just as 
vital, and served just as assiduously by 
Cities Service. Cities Service is proud of 
its long and successful record serving 
America’s top industrial organizations, 
but it is equally proud of its record with the “Duncan Millers.” 


Says Duncan Miller: “I produce some 600,000 board feet of lumber a year. 
My 100-horse diesel drives all my equipment. | use Cities Service Diesel Fuel 
because it gives me all the power | need and burns so cleanly to provide easier 
equipment maintenance. 

“In my trucks, tractors, chain saw and sawmill, | use Triple HD Koolmotor Oil. 
| even use Koolmotor in my high speed bearings that carry heavy loads... 
and Koolmotor has done every job with complete satisfaction for me. 

“| also use Cities Service Gasolene in my trucks, tractors and chain saw. | 


heartily recommend it where a lot of power and economy of operation are 
needed.” 


You don’t have to be a sawmill operator to realize the value of Cities 
Service one-source buying for the finest, most economical power and 
lubrication, and the services of our expert Lubrication Engineers! 
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100-HORSE DIESEL, powered and lubricated with 
Cities Service Products, is the power plant for 
Miller's operation. 


FOR SEVEN YEARS, Miller has used only Cities 
Service Products and “They have given best re- 


sults at all times.” 
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QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Potatoes to Presque Isle 


EVEN THE most casual newsreaders 
know all is not well with New Eng- 
land. Almost daily since 1949, busi- 
ness and financial columns have car- 
ried gasp by gasp reports on the 
area’s death throes on one hand, 
headlined regional rescue moves on 
the other. New England’s economic 
sore thumb has been the most pub- 
licized in U. S. history. This spring, 
as healthier color returned to Yan- 
kee commerce, ForBEs editors stared 
curiously north, figured it a good 
time to get in on the act. 

On the surface, any addition to 
New England distress literature 
seems like carrying potatoes to 
Presque Isle. What can Forses do 
that the general press has not al- 
ready done? The editors’ answer fills 
much of this issue. 

Newsmen can highlight Connec- 
ticut’s new Pratt & Whitney 5,600 
horsepower turbo-prop engine, Great 
Northern Paper Company’s revolu- 
tionary hardwood pulping process, 
or Washington worry over unem- 
ployment in Lawrence. But the daily 
grind scarcely allows for reflection 
between deed and deadline. Cur- 
rent history is reported as it is made 
and smells of mortality before the 
ink is dry. 

With its more leisurely pressday 
schedule, Forses could strike a con- 
sidered balance between the profes- 
sional optimists’ publicity blurbs and 
the pessimists’ dirge of doom. Edi- 
tors sought uncolored, objective an- 
swers to the questions: Where has 
New England been? Where is it 
now? Where is it going? Thev 
wanted rock-bottom replies with 
significance for the long run. 

It all started with an interest in 
New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company (see p. 19). Since 
staffers- are basically eyes and ears 
for the financial community, and so- 
ciological commentators only by the 
way, no purely regional story be- 
longs in these pages unless it con- 
tributes specifically to investors’ en- 
lightenment. Knowing every util- 
ity’s future is riveted to the pros- 
perity of its territory, they had to 
examine New England to do an 
honest job with NET&T. 

Their project started six weeks 
ago when researchers covered a 
desktop with background material 
for writers to digest. For touchstones, 
they leaned on recent research on 
Boston’s Gillette Company (see 


Forses, Nov. 15, 1952, p. 18), 
Connecticut’s Scovill Manufacturing 
Company (May 1, 1952, p. 18) and 
a fistful of lesser pieces on New 
England corporations. 

Delighted to swap Manhattan's 
heat for New England’s fresh air, 
reporters interviewed moneymen, 
businessmen and men in the street. 
Federal Reserve Bankers, whose 
task of watchdogging their district 
gives them an inside track on 
business moves as they happen 
and often before, told Forses their 
story. So did executives and work- 
ers. In covering tell-tale corners 
of the region’s 63,206 square miles 
(during which they noted unhurried 
Boston pedestrians are perhaps the 
most daring in the world), Forbes’ 
men found a refreshing awareness of 
area problems among its citizens. 
some are glum and some are down- 
right enthusiastic. And as a group 
they know what’s going on. New 
England’s fetish for self-examination 
may easily account for one bright 
spot in its industrial outlook. Print- 
ing and publishing revenues have 
soared. And thick, figure-filled eco- 
nomic studies are legion, have be- 
come must reading for natives and 
editors alike. 

To some New Englanders, the 
situation has narrowed down to a 
simple attitude: “What can’t be 
cured must be endured.” To ForBEs 
editors, the question, not so simple, 
was: “Can it or can’t it be cured?” 

Loaded with completed question- 
naires, books, pamphlets and papers 
by university economists, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors, the Na- 
tional Planning Association, the New 
England Governors’ Conference and 
a host of others, Forses’ editors 
staggered from the field with stacks 
of homework scaled at 25 pounds. 
They burned more midnight oil on 
the assignment than gasoline. 

But to Forses, fact-finding is far 
less important than fact-using. If 
newspapers print greater amounts 
of information, they get little oppor- 
tunity to select and interpret, while 
they rush to get events on record. 
Forses’ function is more like the 
Vermonter’s who boils maple sap to 
syrup, then packages it as conveni- 
ently as possible to attract and serve 
his sweet-toothed customers. To find 
whether Forses has served its finan- 
cially-minded subscribers as well, 
turn to page 14. 
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THE ECONOMY 








A quess: The Soviets’ farflung domains 
are seething. 


A big blow-up seems adumbrated. 


Will the trouble erupt inside Russia 
first? Or among slave-driven Satellites? 


The Bear probably has more reason 
than we know for pulling in her claws. 


Rhee hasn’t been exhibiting reason. 


Not yet should U.S.-Allies’ military might 
be impaired. 


1954 promises to bring us at least 
somewhat lighter tax burdens. 


Ike is effecting innumerable Federal 
governmental economies. 


“Mony mickles mak’ a muckle.” 


Most of our enterprisers continue enter- 
prising. 


The apex of America’s growth isn't 
nearly within sight. 


Washington should vigorously scotch 
creeping Socialism. 


Preservation of free enterprise is price- 
less. 


Eisenhower is wrestling valiantly with 
countless obstacles. 


Time to call a halt on wage boosts. 
“Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union Has 
$166,000,000 Assets.” Marvelous finan- 
cial patching! 

Brazil has been led into a bad way. 


Hope rises that the Justice Department 
will hereafter better live up to its name. 


Don't be lulled into reducing your 
advertising. 


Avoid inflated inventories. 


“Working Capital for U.S. Companies 
Soars.” Healthy! 


Few corporation shares have run wild. 


Many sound equity investments, yield- 
ing good income, look attractive. 


Contract debts, meaning reduce them, 
not contract more debts. 


Take a vacation! 


—B.C.F. 





As U.N. troops in Korea wondered and growls split one hot night’s silen 
whether ROK units were allies or Wary cops dutifully  investigaj 
future foes, as France ended another found loudspeakers blaring an auth 
governmental crisis by embracing a 12- tic lions-and-tigers soundtrack ; 
party coalition, and as Sir Winston merry backyard party. 
Churchill again postponed the Big . 
Three confab to nurse an illness vari- in Washington, particularly over he 
ously described as neurotic and politi- Air Force expense sheet, as Congn 

cal, confusion also reigned in the U.S.A. men did Eisenhower's budget ' 
Ike Eisenhower and Dan Reed be- $1.3 billion better. Air Chief Hoy 
fuddled the nation with their parlia- Vandenberg fought the Ike $4.8 billig 
mentary chess contest over second-half slash down to the wire, pleaded { 
tax legislation. The once-invincible salvage $1.5 billion so the AF cou 
New York Yankees stumbled through have its 143 wings by mid-1957. h 
an 9-game losing streak. In posh Cos  defatigable Defense Secretary Charl 
Cob, Connecticut, eerie jungle wails Wilson squelched the plea, pressed { 




















Not so merry were the animal nois 





Detroit, Mich. (8).......... 16% a at od 

Potinnd Me LILI as. New Emgland. + 68 + 6% + 
Los Angeles, Calif. (6)...... 12 a Atlantic pe +2 z ‘ 
Fort Wayne, Ind. (6)....... 12 R ‘ a ‘ or ~ 5 + . 
Cincinnati, Ohio (2)........ 12 Canal eae 1 v 5 ‘3 4458 
Des Moines, Iowa (2)....... 11 Nea ~ oe + a 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (6).... 11 an ag al. + 4 2 is 
Knoxville, Tenn. (4)........ 11 o am ...- + 8 + 7 +4 
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(In parentheses: number of success NATIONAL 
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wage NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 






CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS, N Y. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The index reflects business as it was during the last week of June. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change from Corresponding ~ 
Months Last Year) 























Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 







Early skyscraper says goodbye. Pittsburgh’s 
Carnegie Building, built in 1895, was one of 
America’s very first skyscrapers. When it was 
recently dismantled, practically all of its 
structural steel framework was found to be 
in reusable condition ... convincing evidence 
that U-S-’S Structural Steel provides a strong, 
durable backbone for any building. 





Going around in circles. Here you see a huge coil of stainless steel 
tubing being welded in a 15,000-gallon, stainless steel vessel which 
will be used by a leading pharmaceutical maker for the fermentation 
of penicillin. Corrosion-resistant, sanitary U-S-S Stainless Steel 
proves an ideal metal for a thousand vital jobs in almost every 
industry. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Up she goes! When this final span of a new 
pedestrian overpass for the Romona Freeway 
in Los Angeles was ready to be erected, the 
busy Freeway was closed to traffic for 2 hours. 
This huge 136-foot section was hauled to the 
site by truck, then lifted by three cranes onto 
the concrete buttresses. United States Steel 
fabricated and erected it. 





Transporter for “Atomic Cannon.” Designed to transport the Army’s new 280 mm. gun, 
the T-10 Transporter is'84 feet long, yet can make right angle turns at city street corners 
where streets are only 28 feet wide. With its two independently-powered tractors, it can 
move forward, backward or sideways. The generator-powered gun, the Army’s largest 
caliber artillery piece having complete mobility, will fire either conventional or atomic 
shells. U.S. Steel furnishes carbon steel and a special alloy carriage steel for this equipment. 


For further information on any product shown in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place Pittsburgh, Pa. 


l N | T E D S TAT E S S T E E L This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL suPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . URITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY » UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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approval with an additional six-point 
serving of opinion: {1) he cautioned 
against “bringing the boys home from 
Korea” for at least six months after 
Korea; (2) wailed lack of comprehen- 
sion of the “Oriental mind” after Red 
China’s bloody last-minute offensive; 
(3) suggested some of the extra $2.3 
billion budgeted for Korea might not 
be needed after cease-fire; (4) denied 
Joe McCarthy's charge of “traitors in 
the Pentagon”; (5) scored “pure re- 
search” as a Pentagon pursuit, claiming 
plenty of private operators could 
handle studies not directly related to 
defense; (6) praised his old_ rival, 
Chrysler’s K. T. Keller (now heading 
guided missile program), as doing “the 
only piece of business in the Pentagon” 
that he wasn’t worried about. 


23 wings missing 


Though Wilson’s opinionating did 
little to clarify the budget confusion, 
House Appropriations Committee took 
a willing step to the right, approved 
the Ike-Wilson $6.3 billion defense cut, 
added an extra $1.3 billion slice. Con- 
gressmen were ready with generalities 
for the general: the military had been 
receiving money faster than they could 
ever spend it, they had financed con- 
tracts too far into the future, they al- 


ready owned excessive stocks of some 
items with “overly optimistic” estimated 
rates of consumption for them, duplica- 
tion ran wild in the services, personnel 
had not been used adequately, research 
is not closely controlled, and waste 
shows in such policies as the 100 hours 
flying time minimum for aviators to 
qualify for flight pay. (The politicians 
cut that requirement to 48 hours, fig- 
ured it would save $95 million a year.) 

Releasing secrets, the committee dis- 
closed AF had ordered 20,771 planes 
since Korea, with current deliveries at 
650 monthly to be stepped up to 730 
by next March. Answering Vanden- 
berg’s objections to the $5 billion re- 
duction, they noted that the new ap- 
propriations still left AF with $23 bil- 
lion in unspent funds, enough for three 
vears at current spending rates. Wash- 
ington’s diehard Air Force magazine, 
independent champion of the air power 
theme, mourned the hackings in its 
July issue. Its cover depicted a white 
tombstone against a black background, 
with the epitaph: “143 wincs MISSING 
IN ACTION.” (Approved interim goal: 
120 wings.) 

One AF contractor was missing from 
the order books after another noisy 
congressional hearing: Henry J. Kaiser, 
charged with excessive production costs 
of giant C-119 flying boxcars. 
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Young Type “SH” Unit Heaters are designed 
to provide a maximum amount of heat for 
warming “cold spots,” as well as for general 
space heating applications. They are avail- 
able in 14 sizes for hot water or steam 
systems up to 150 lbs. pressure. 


The salient design features incorporated in 
the Young Unit Heater are shown above in 
cutaway view. 1—Efficient tube-and-fin type 
heating element. 2—Full size supply and re- 
turn tappings. 3—Special cast iron used in 
supply and return headers. 4—Tubes rolled 





into headers and reinforced with ferrules. 
5—Fins are mechanically bonded to tubes. 
6—Steel casing insulated from heating ele- 
ment... all welded construction. 7—Stream- 
lined motor bracket. 8—Rubber insulated mo- 
tor mounting. 9—Aerodynamic fan shroud. 
10—Fan gives maximum air delivery and 
operates quietly. 11—Motor designed for Unit 
Heater operation. 12—Spring mounting per- 
mits expansion and contraction of heating 
element. 13—Sturdy, adjustable louvers. 14— 
Gray metallic finish. 15—Provision made for 
hanging unit independent of piping. 


“Vertiflow” and Cabinet type models also available. Catalogs sent upon request. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPAN 


General Offices: RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Factories at RACINE, WIS., and MATTOON, ILL: 
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Who gets the business? Fe 


But there were plenty of plane 
builders left. AF researchers checked 
on subcontractors, learned that 59,965 
concerns employing less than 500 had 
a $2.4 billion piece of the defense pie- 
most of it Air Force work. This repre- 
sents 29% of the $8.1 billion currently 
subcontracted by 97 major defense 
plants with 6,420 prime contracts, Of 
the biggies’ $15.6 billion U.S. business 
right now, only 48% is kept for their 
own production crews. Big subcon- 
tractors with $967 million more of the 
other 52% are shipping out 34% of that, 
the statisticians said, with under-500- 
sized outfits getting 62%. Additionally, 


“small business” takes $693 million in 


prime contracts, too. Although the AF 
budget cuts won’t be felt down the line 
for a while, AF’s survey indicated that 
little outfits might some day have to 
emulate Alaska’s overabundant lem- 
mings. A Fairbanks biologist reported 
“hundreds of thousands” of the short- 
tailed rodents pouring out from Port 
Barrow’s icy shore to sea in ‘mass 
suicidal migrations, blamed lack of 
food for the lemmings’ first such peri- 
odical performance since 1949. 

But for now, small businesses were 
industrious for Uncle Sam. Defense was 
crutching biggies as well. Proof was in 
the roster of ten best June cities (see 
box), among which Portland is the only 
one without heavy industrial, aircraft, 
atomic energy or other defense work. 
Mainers had a seasonal pattern-shift to 
boom vacationing early. Automaking 
Detroit and aircrafting Los Angeles 
were typical; both have long been in 
the van of defense business. All sec- 
tions of the U. S. showed continued 
productivity improvement, although at 
a somewhat slackened pace. The South, 
up least with 2% over last summer, 
but seven cities among the ten worst. 
Reason: while industry is bettering 
1952’s pace—a turtle crawl as the steel 
strike took full effect—farming was 
down some from the bumper year 
previous, 


Down on the farm 


The Agriculture Department 1® 
ported cotton exports declined 50% @ 
the year through June. Drought hit the 
cattle-raising Southwest, importantly 
enough to cause agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Benson to eye-witness: “Condi- 
tions were worse than reports had it- 
dicated.” He allotted $8 million for 
emergency relief. Cattlemen ship 
herds out of parched Texas and Okla- 
homa pastures, needed feed for those 
remaining. In the nation’s wheat belt, 
farmers voted themselves into a cut # 
profits—deciding whether to take gov 
ernment marketing quotas (55,000, 
acres planted next year rather than 


Forbes 
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77,000,000 of 1953) to alleviate the 
surplus, or accept a reduction of price 
supports from 90% parity to 50%. 
Meanwhile Benson ordered a $7.5 
million “stop-gap” wheat export sub- 
sidy to keep “traditional” foreign 
markets—some of which have already 
used up quotas—fluid in the heavy 
harvest season. The confusion of 
droughts and surpluses, with havoc- 
raising tornadoes taking tolls around 
the country, was matched by some 
economists and businessmen, who 
sounded recession alarms despite evi- 
dence of continuing good times. 


Money in the cashbox 


SEC announced working capital of 
U.S. corporations at the end of March 
up $1.3 billion over the previous 
quarter, due largely to a drop in cur- 
rent liabilities occasioned by a $1.2 
billion decrease in income tax payments 
as companies passed over the hump of 
heavy Mills Plan outgo. 

One economist, N.Y.U. Professor Le- 
land Robinson, warned against mis- 
taken acceptance of reported capital 
excesses in terms of real dollar value, 
suggesting that rising costs of plant and 
equipment replacement as well as the 
diminishing value of money are not 
fully recognized. 

Analyzing current prospects for 
equity financing, the economist notes 
seven consequences of the treatment: 
(1) Real production costs no longer 
lag behind revenues, no longer can 
assure profits during price advances; 
(2) manufacturers’ capacity to convert 
higher sales into stockholders’ profits 
has not only failed to gain in recent 
years, but has become less than in the 
20s; (3) there is a disturbing trend 
toward higher break-even points, tak- 
ing higher percentages of capacity to 
show genuine earnings; (4) total 
American dividends last year, after 
rising steeply from 1945, had no more 
aggregate purchasing power than those 
of 1929: (5) dividends have failed to 
keep up with other income sources’ 
gain because managements have accu- 
mulated “undistributed” profits as re- 
serves against inadequate depreciation 
allowances; (6) industries have turned 
from equity “risk” financing to profit- 
harrowing borrowings; (7) net liquid 
assets of Americans, expressed as actual 
purchasing power, have declined since 
War II. The prospects for risk-bearing 
hew money in U.S. business seem today 
not very good,” the consequences 
potentially serious.” 

Robinson’s answers: balanced Fed- 
eral budgets, reduced taxation, restora- 
tion of the gold standard, and an edu- 
cating effort toward creating an “intelli- 


ent and dependable demand for stock 
Issues,” 
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Quick 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds available within 3 
to 5 days from first 
contact. 


Continuous 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds available for 
months or years without 
calls or renewals. 





or mullions 


\f ITH the money market tightening, 
executives who adopted CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit’s working capital method prima- 
rily because they needed more cash than 
was available from usual borrowing 
sources are placing equal importance on 
the fact that money obtained through 
ComMMERCIAL CrepIT’s method is not 
subject to calls or renewals. If you now 
use or contemplate using outside funds, 
we would like to give you the many 
features and benefits of CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit’s method which manufacturers 
and wholesalers are using at the rate of 


600 MILLION DOLLARS this year. 


Write or wire the nearest CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit CoRPORATION office below and 
say, “Send me information about method 
offered in Forbes.” 


Ba.timoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 

Los AncELEs 14—724 S. Spring St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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Time for a 
Checkup? 


Who knows, maybe it is. You get 
checkups on everything else — your 
health, the kids, your car. 


So why not your investments, too? 


After all, times change—and so do 
security values. The stocks you bought 
five years ago may have been just fine 
for your purposes then — but what 
about now? 


Maybe your objectives have changed. 


Maybe other stocks offer far better 
opportunities. 


Maybe there are definite weak spots 
here and there in your portfolio. 


That’s why we think every investor 
should get a good financial checkup 
from time to time . . . find out just 
what his investment program looks 


like to a practiced, impartial observer. 


And if you’d like to know what we 
think of the stocks you own, we'll be 
happy to tell you. 


Our Research Department will mail 
you an objective review of your present 
portfolio, give you all the facts they 
can about any particular stocks you 
may want to buy or sell, or prepare a 
complete investment program for any 
sum, any objective. 


There’s no charge for this service, 
either. Whether you’re a customer or 
not. 


If you'd iike an investment checkup, 
just write us a letter about your situa- 
tion. You simply address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-27 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 
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WALL STREET 





Last MONTH American Stock Exchange 
members gathered at Scarsdale’s Sun- 
ningdale Golf Club for their annual 
outing. One of them produced a copy 
of the White Plains Reporter Dis- 
patch, which carried the headline: 
Cappies WANTED FOR CurRB_ Ex- 
CHANGE GOLF TOURNAMENT. Pushing 
the paper under the nose of Amex 
publicityman John Sheehan, who has 
been drumbeating the change of name 
for almost a year, the aroused ex-Curb- 
man demanded: “What’s the meaning 
of this?” 

As the D-J average bounced up 8 
points from the mid-June low to a rea- 
sonably glorious pre-July-4 close around 
270, everybody else was asking the 
same question about the equity market. 


No bear, say the breadth men 


Some of the Dow theorists called 
June’s new lows a bear signal; others 
thought last autumn’s lows would have 
to be broken before the bear can be 
hailed as king of the Wall Street woods. 
Not so the breadth theorists, whose 
specialty is calling the sell signal. In 
unambiguous terms, the Canyon’s No. 
1 breadth man—Auchincloss, Parker’s 
Jim Hughes—denies the existence of 
anything resembling a bear signal. His 
breadth plots (ratio of advancing stocks 
to declining ones) follow the recent 
hump in the price averages very sym- 
metrically. When these two measures 
are “in gear,” no overall decline is sig- 
nalled. Only when the market grows 
thin, when the breadth plot hits a new 
low and then moves sidewise while 
prices continue up (i.e., when the two 
plots are out of gear) do the breadth 
men cry “Bear!” Hughes raised such a 
cry in Forses January 1 issue (page 
107): “. . . a large part of the average 
gains from the October lows should be 
cancelled over the next three or four 
months.” This time, Hughes’ charts give 
rise to no such prediction. 


Dog days in Wall Street 


The bulls were trying to make the 
most of the late June-early July rally, 
but New York’s high rate of perspira- 
tion put the damper on buying or sell- 
ing. In the week before July Fourth, 
volume averaged 850,000 shares a day 
—the feeblest trading stretch of the 
year. 

Since late March, when trading ap- 
proximated 3,000,000 shares twice 
within four days, the only “big days” 
have been bear days. On June 9 and 
10, volume hovered around the 2,000,- 
000-share mark. 
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It takes very little digging to estab. 
lish how thin the present stock market 
really is. The biggest volume day on 
record was also a bear day—October 
29, 1929, when transactions totaled 
16,410,000 shares. Since then, the big. 
gest single business day on the Ex. 
change was July 21, 1933, when 
9,572,020 shares changed hands. Last 
years record volume was only 2,351. 
760 shares, “achieved” on November 
19 in the middle of a so-called “bull 
stampede.” 

In general, it is the bear days, the 
scare days, that develop business in big 
lumps for the commission houses. The 
first time volume topped 3,000,000 
shares was on May 9, 1901, during the 
Northern Pacific panic. 

The standards for a_ small-volume 
day have changed, naturally, since the 
all-time low of 31 shares changed 
hands on March 16, 1830. Anybody 
with $3,470.25 could have “owned the 
day’s business,” which consisted of five 
shares of Morris Canal and 26 shares of 
U. S. Bank. The poorest volume since 
1900 was registered on December 30, 
1914, with 49,937 shares. Slowest day 
in the 1920s was June 29, 1920, a 
226,748-share session; in the 1930s, 
July 3, 1939, with 235,140 shares; and 
in the 1940s, August 19, 1940, with a 
mere 129,650. 


The bounceback 


Withal, the Big Board list staged 
three successive weeks of (slightly fal 
tering) advance after the mid-June 
detonation. Assuming the first week’ 
plus reaction was partly corrective, the 
movement of the D-J Industrials over 
the last fortnight has been surprisingly 
strong, in view of the light volume and 
the basic uncertainty regarding domes- 
tic and foreign affairs. 

Only two of the 30 stocks have turned 
in significant declines in the two w 
between the June 22 and July 6 oper 
ings: American Smelting, down 14, and 
Procter and Gamble, off 1%. Three 
more have registered trifling losses- 
Eastman Kodak and National Distillers, 
off %, and American Telephone, off %. 
Three others have remained uw 
changed: Woolworth, Johns- Manville, 
International Harvester. 

Performance of the blue chips does 
not suggest a weak market. This is pa 
ticularly so if the advance in rail aver 
ages is taken into account, led by 
Southern Rail. The new common 
this company sold at 45 on a “when 
issued” basis as of the June 19 close, 
and gained 2% points in two 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


57 Branches Overseas 
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ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,496,745,018 
United States Government Obligations........ 1,335,996,807 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 31,981,981 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 460,401,598 
Coenen Meme. brad ois) wd. dwn se in..... 90,321,310 
I al Sis ssigliverere be 0 2,276,555,200 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 368,251 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 17,270,391 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 9,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking 
et ria hie an ones y 0p 7,000,000 
i es or ete. oe 31,290,191 
ee Me as iat beh eg hwip dees 5,137,654 
Ne ee oe ene es of $5,762,668,401 
LIABILITIES 
i a el wal $5,267,520,007 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$34,579,041 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
TREE ARE eer ee ee 14,219,075 20,359,966 
Due to Foreign Central Banks............... 17,160,400 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 552,400 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
I ee. pdb dutesiile ecules Wires 600 22,519,287 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 41,333,064 
S38 IRA. SOO. BE FIBRE oe one 3,450,000 
Cs cs app wincn noo wale dun $150,000,000 
(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
RS Ce ee oo ta bw 170,000,000 
Undivided Profits............... 69,773,277 389,773,277 
bin ERSTE he ahi Dee Se Se” $5,762,668,401 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25. 


$304,259, 691 of United States Government Obligations and $19,351,200 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $267,602,946 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Funds $31,638,507 
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Telephone Company 
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Trust Company 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





A WELCOME ANTI-TRUST INVESTIGATION 


The New Deal and mis-named Fair Deal were notoriously 
anti-business. The partisan politicians serving the Depart- 
ment of Justice revelled in launching criminal anti-trust 
suits against this, that and a hundred other important 
enterprises. Far more harm than good was thus done. In 
our issue of April 1 we said editorially: 

It is well that Congress plans to investigate the Depart- 
ment of Justice. But, in my judgment, something far beyond 


an ordinary investigation should be instituted by President 
Eisenhower. 


My suggestion is that he name an outstandingly broad- 
gauge, representative committee to analyze all the suits 
now under consideration by the Justice Department, with 
a view to recommending to the Chief Executive which 
cases should be dropped. 

We very heartilly welcome, therefore, announcement by 
Attorney General Brownell, Jr., that President Eisenhower 
has approved the appointment of such a national committee 
to study our anti-trust laws and suggest amendments o1 
revisions. 

The United States owes its unparalleled development to 
the irrepressible spirit of enterprise actively exercised by its 
abler citizens. We owe our preeminent international strength, 
our world leadership, mainly to prosperity on a scale never 
approached by any other nation. Gravely injure our econ- 
omy and our might would be undermined. The Kremlin 
has been hoping and scheming towards such an objective. 
(I was going to say “hoping and praying,” but Communists 
are atheists, don’t pray.) 

The new committee will shoulder an infinitely important 
task. May it discharge it worthily, helpfully to the further 
upbuilding of our nation, on which the hope of all other 
peoples, and the hope of world peace, depend! 


SHOULD YOU COMPLAIN? 


This morning's mail brought a letter which has caused 
me to think of the daily complaints one hears—about the 
weather, about business, about the stock market, etc., etc. 
Read this letter (without a note of complaint in it!) from a 
Minister’s wife, and then ask yourself if you really have 
something to complain about: 

“We have a little seven-year-old boy, Craig, who is a 
victim of cerebral palsy and unable to walk by himself. 
However, he is normal in other respects and of superior 
intelligence. We are doing everything in our power to help 
him overcome his handicap. He is attending a Cerebral 
Palsy Clinic where he receives physical and occupational 
therapy and where he is also in the second grade of school. 
He has had many serious falls in learning to walk, but 
even a broken jaw received while practicing walking on his 
crutches has failed to daunt his wonderful spirit. 

“Since we are unable to predict his future, we have 


by B. C. FORBES 


started a hobby for him which we hope will prove both 
interesting and valuable to him as he grows older. He has 
letters, autographed pictures and mementos from some of 
our country’s most famous people, including President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower, General MacArthur, Admiral Nimitz, 
Professor Einstein, Admiral Byrd, and many others. Craig 
would be so pleased, and we would appreciate it so much 
if he could have your picture to add to his collection. Thank 
you very much.” (Sent gladly.) 

In the words of Shakespeare: 

“One fire burns out another’s burning, 

One pain is lessen’d by another's anguish.” 

If you are prone to find fault, remember Craig—and his 
mother—and keep your chin up. 


DU PONT’S MIGHTY SERVICE TO U.S. 


The contribution by the du Pont family to the develop- 
ment, the enrichment, the might of America throughout the 
last 150 years, in both peace and war, has been unique. 
Today its activities are on a grander scale than ever be- 
fore. Perhaps more than any other single enterprise—Edison 
excepted—it has en- 
hanced our American 
way of life and _ living. 
It immeasurably fortified 
us during both World War I and II. It has evolved, through 
its unmatched millions devoted to research, products which 
have improved the lot of practically every American family. 

Typical of America, it started most humbly: with a dozen 
employees, confined to producing nothing but quality rifle 
powder. 

Its six original owners have soared to 143,000 stock- 
holders; its dozen workers to 90,000; its powder to more 
than 1,200 products. 

From the informal experiments in the kitchen of the 
founder, Eleuthere Irenee du Pont, have sprung 38 research 
and development laboratories, employing more than 5,000 
technical and other workers. 

From the first tiny mills along Brandywine Creek, neat 
Wilmington, have blossomed 73 plants, scattered from 
Maine to California. 

The inexpensive water-driven grinding wheels have 
evolved tools and plants which today make the operating 
investment per chemical worker the second most expensive 
in all U.S. industry. 

Its lifeblood for generations has been Research. 

Plus diversity. 

Its first few customers, mostly located within a wage 
trip to Wilmington, have become some 75,000, great 
small, across the length and breadth of the continent. 

Its suppliers today number 30,000, the great majority 
rated “small business.” 





FABULOUS ENTERPRISES 
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In World War 1, du Pont supplied 40% of all military 
explosives used by the U.S. and its Allies. This represented 
85% of total production. 

Today it is drastically different. Although its volume of 
explosives in World War II was several times that of the 
previous war, it accounted for less than 25% of the com- 
pany’s total. 

A very striking fact, illustrative of the company’s unceas- 
ing research, initiated in 1927: more than half of its sales 
are of products unknown or in their commercial infancy 
25 years ago. 

Some invaluable products have emanated from funda- 
mental research instituted without direct objectives. Nylon, 
which has since captured the civilized world, and the first 
truly man-made fiber, is the best-known example. Another: 
Neoprene, the first successful general purpose synthetic 
rubber. 

Research expenditures have been fabulous. Often mil- 
lions upon millions were concentrated on things which 
proved profitless, unfruitful. 

Each and every week last year du Pont devoted $1,- 
000,000 to research alone, exclusive of the not inconsider- 
able cost of new laboratory facilities. To maintain one tech- 
nically trained research worker costs approximately $25,000 
a year, and involves an average investment of over $31,000 
in laboratory facilities. 

Some results, in addition to Nylon and synthetic rubber: 
the average American citizen’s paint job now lasts two or 
three years longer than 15 years ago; his tires give him 
10,000 more miles of service than 20 years ago; he has a 
wide choice of wrinkle-resistant and crush-resistant summer 
suitings; his wife’s wardrobe is now more attractive and 
varied; his garden or his farm, thanks to remarkable im- 
provements in agricultural chemicals, is yielding more and 
better products. 

To illustrate that research is not always profitable: “I 
would say,” declares du Pont’s President Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, that “not more than one in 20 of our research 
investigations ever rings the cash register and that in money 
not more than one in 25 research dollars pays off.” 

No less than $43,000,000 was spent in perfecting syn- 
thetic organic dyes—and it took 18 years to offset accumu- 
lated operating losses. Nylon swallowed up $27,000,000 
for 18 years’ experiments. “Orlon” devoured $25,000,000 
before the first pound was produced commercially. Syn- 
thetic ammonia: $27,000,000. 

A sidelight on du Pont’s deep-rooted business philosophy: 
when the late Lammot du Pont, then president, noted, dur- 
ing the depression years of the ’80s, that a fundamental 
research budget had been pared, he reprimanded the re- 
search director: “It is more important to carry on research 
than it is to pay dividends.” 


SENATOR TAFT STURDILY SUPPORTED 


It has been brought home to us directly and most force- 
fully that Senator Robert A. Taft has myriads of ardent 
Supporters. In our June 15 issue we criticized statements 
by the Senator which created widespread impression that 
he had lost faith completely in the United Nations and 
that he would just as soon the United States act inde- 
Pendentiy. More condemnatory letters have been received 
by us for finding fault with what Mr. Taft said than on 
any other subject whatsoever in recent years. 

We have long regarded Mr. Taft as our No. One Sena- 
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NEW LEADERSHIP 


Recent months have seen almost a complete change in 
heads of state for the world’s major powers. In Russia, 
Stalin is gone and the world has yet to see whether 
Malenkov is ruling in fact as well as in name. Revolutions 
in eastern Germany and other satellites reflect a ferment 
unprecedented in modern Communist.. experience. In 
France, after weeks of search, they again have a Premier 
who gained his backing by promising to give as little offense 
as possible to several utterly opposite points of view. In 
England, now aging Churchill and ailing Eden have tem- 
porarily at least passed the reins to Chancellor of the 
Exchequer R. A. Butler. In the United States, the Repub- 
licans, under the leadership of President Eisenhower, have 
replaced in power 20 years of New and Fair deals. 

What these changes mean for the prospects of peace and 
prosperity, no one knows definitely. Russian change-over 
should spell a relaxation of international aggression while 
factions vie for internal power. The new boss probably 
cannot risk war without having a reasonably firm control 
at home. That is encouraging. 

But the French still seem unwilling to recognize that 
only through stable government at home can they play 
a major part in the political affairs of the rest of the world. 
That is not encouraging. 

In Britain, the great man of vision has at least tem- 
porarily made way for a little-known man who played a 
key part in Britain’s sounder economic picture. To continue 
a powerful factor for good in the world, Britain must be 
financially secure, and Butler is contributing much to 
that. Our own change is all for the good. 

In short, the great changes at the top of the heap show 
more cause for optimism than pessimism. 

—MALCOLM FOorBEs. 





tor, the ablest, most industrious of them all. Yet we cannot 
endorse all his views, but prefer to go along with President 
Eisenhower's stand on foreign relations. We gladly present 
here brief extracts from a few of the many letters received: 

Michael S. Solimene, San Bernardino, Calif.: Mr. Taft is a 
great statesman, and it would be much better for the press to 
support him for the good of America. I believe you owe Senator 
Taft an apology for your remarks. 

Bessie Daniels, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Thank God that we 
have a Senator like Bob Taft who thinks of America first, and 
not all of the other countries first and America last, as you seem 
to want him to do. . 

W. Walter Fox, Chicago: Under President Eisenhower we are 
being subjected to the same foreign policy we had under Tru- 
man; and the trouble is it is entirely too foreign, with America 
as the doormat of the United Nations. . . . As for me, I have 
never been less proud of my citizenship. 

Evelyn Nelson, South Haven, Mich.: The publicity on Taft’s 
so-called “Go it alone” speech was deplorable. At no time did 
Bob Taft say that. Yet people were quick to comment and con- 
demn a speech they hadn’t even read. 

Joshua M. Hall, Kansas City, Mo.: I am a great admirer of 
Senator Taft, and feel for many reasons that it was a tragedy 
he was not nominated and elected President. It distresses me 
to see President Eisenhower following the Truman line. 

James A. Heitzmann, New Haven, Conn.: Senator Taft is 
one of the most capable men in public life today; his record 
proves him to be a liberal with common sense, a rare quality. 

George G. Smart, Edmonds, Wash.: For many years I have 
enjoyed your magazine: especially your editorials and views, 
and feel you are generally 95% right. But I object to your edi- 
torial on Senator Taft in your June 15 issue. I feel you have 
done him an injustice. 








THE DEFLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND 


lt is a natural result of “savings-bank capitalism” 


ALONG sweltering highways, by rail, 
boat and air last week an insistent 
horde headed north. It was part of the 
10% of all American vacationers: who 
will stampede New England this year. 
In 12,000 holiday spots from Martha’s 
Vineyard to Lake Champlain, from 
Mount Katahdin to Connecticut's roll- 
ing hills, nearly 10,000,000 Northeast- 
erners are geared to the influx, eager to 
watch the antics of “summer people” 
awkwardly trying to snuggle up to 
nature. 

By visitors, New Englanders will be 
envied for their climate (in summer), 
smiled at a little as characters out of a 
Norman Rockwell sketch. The natives 
will play servant, host or yokel in re- 
turn for an estimated $900 million, 
wink knowingly at each other at sea- 
son’s end and ask: “Now who's the 
city slicker?” 

But if rental of New England’s nat- 
ural beauties has boomed since War II, 
the area’s economy in and out of sea- 
son has inspired far more headaches 
than holiday moods. While the country 
as a whole has piled prosperity peak on 
peak, its northeast corner has been at 
best a laggard, at worst, depressed 
(see chart). 


England, New and old 


The region’s internal ills are not new. 
And no one but the most improbable 
optimist imagines that this spring’s 
sharp employment and _ production 
climb is any symptom of a lasting cure. 
Depressive conditions, chronic for half 
a century, are still present. First felt 
seriously in the early ’20s, when textile 
mills began to fail in the backlash of 
War I over-expansion, New England’s 
deflowering reached a climax in the 
30s. Reprieved but not rescued by 
War II, textile and shoe manufacturers 
either slowed down, closed up, or 
headed for greener pastures in Dixie. 
The 1949 slump, “an inventory adjust- 
ment” to most observers, was a near- 
tragedy to New England. While total 
U.S. industrial production fell 15.8% in 
1949’s first half, NE’s (already 22.7% 
below national average), skidded 18.1%. 
By the time War II% arrived to give 
the ailing region another shot in the 
arm, the land where the Pilgrims died 
needed artificial stimulants to survive. 
New England was casually compared 
with old England, filled with culture— 
Harvard, Yale, M.I.T., and 120 other 
colleges and universities, 350 research 
labs, 456 hospitals—but a hasbeen in- 
dustrially. Except for New England’s 
immense market, there are parallels to 
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support this rather pessimistic view. 
Like England, the district is thickly 
settled. With only 2.1% of the nation’s 
land, the six states in 63,206 square 
miles support 6.1% of its people. Cities 
with names like Boston, Bath, Hartford, 
New London, New Bedford were first 
oriented to agriculture, then shipping 
and trade, as they were in the old 
country. As the prairies opened, rail- 
roads dumped cheap crops into Eastern 
markets, forced New England off the 
farms and into factories. By the end of 
the 19th Century, Yankee versatility 
switched capital earned in foreign trade 
into manufacturing, concentrated on 
textiles, shoes, metal-working, tools. 
Like old England, New England be- 
came craftsman for much of the world. 
New England developed the nation’s 
highest living standard, a distinction it 
still enjoys. By 1950 its boosters could 
boast an imposing list of possessions 
including 50% of open-end investment 
trust assets, 20% of life insurance com- 
pany assets, 7.6% of all bank deposits, 
6.7% of residential telephones, (but 
only 5.9% of all U.S. passenger cars). 
Per capita savings in 1951 were $1,826 
vs. the nation’s $1,228; life insurance 
$1,900 ws. a national $1,650. But al- 
though New England’s absolute finan- 
cial advantage has been maintained, 
its relative edge has shrunk sharply. In 
personal incomes, for example, New 
England enjoyed 23% more than U.S. 
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195 1946 1949 1982 
average in 1929. This lead rose to 26% 
in 1940, fell to 10% by 1945 and to 8 
in 1951. In the Southeast, Southwest 
and Northwest, on the other hand, it- 
comes climbed from 51%, 68% and 79% 
of average in 1929 to 68%, 86% and 
95%. New England’s per capita income 
payments went from $724 in 1940 to 
$1,715 in 1951, the nation’s from 

to $1,584, a 136% vs. a 175% rise. ~ 


Industrial arteriosclerosis 


One thing that happened, says Al 
fred C. Neal, VP of Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, is that “low interest 
rates and inflation knocked hell out of 
the area.” These influences, of course, 
damaged all fixed incomes. But where 
New England reaped 28% of its income 
from property holdings, it now gets 
only 20%. Beyond war-inflicted blows, 
New Englanders have been battered by 
a long-term shift both in markets 
industrial locations. While the West 
provided a ready market for goods, it 
gradually built up vigorous ind 
competition. The later awakening of 
South brought an even keener rivalry, 
especially in textiles, a field northemets 
long considered their own. From 191 
to 1953, employment in textile mi 
dropped from 440,000 to 230,000; # 
leather working (largely shoes). from 
155,000 to 116,000. 

Although regional apologists 
point to a worldwide slump in 
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demand as a cause of failure, real rea- 
sons for New England’s losses lie much 
closer home. Blame belongs to manage- 
ment and labor as well as to geography 
and old age. Historically, top-level 
management in shoe and textile fac- 
tories have been much like the Great 
Stone Face that dominates New Hamp- 
shire’s Franconia Notch—rugged, self- 
sufficient and unchanging. Often family 
owned, long-established mills were gen- 
erally regarded merely as income pro- 
ducers rather than virile firms with a 
need to evolve with changing times. 
From them absentee owners drained 
dividends to support living in Back Bay 
propriety. Into them went little or 
nothing for modernization, replacement 
or research. A look at the cotton mills 
in Waterville, Lowell or Providence 
and many another town is proof. this 
modus operandi is far from dead. Left- 
overs from a $75 billion economy, ivied 
with reluctance to change, New Eng- 





NEAL OF FRB BOSTON: 
to the cry for industrial change . . . 


land’s plants are almost museums in 
today’s $250 billion national economy. 
Unfettered with old forms, new areas 
start with a fresh approach, aggressive 
management and an eye to 20th Cen- 
tury prospects. To make it worse, while 
both textiles and shoes have been de- 
clining for more than a generation, no 
new blood has entered the field locally 
to challenge the old. Yet, despite 
spindle shrinkage, textiles still account 
for one out of 5-6 factory jobs in the 
area, represent an investment of $1.5 
illion with a $3 billion replacement 
value, 
Almost all other industries in the re- 
son pay lower wages than average. 
But shoes and cloth rates are said to 
15e to 25¢ an hour higher than in 
the South where unionization is in its 
infancy, Productivity, as a result of 
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worn equipment and light workloads, 
is lower. Differentials will gradually 
disappear as labor competition grows 
in the South. What will take longer to 
vanish, thinks VP Neal, is the mills’ 
distasteful repute. Long known as 
sweatshops, NE factories were the first 
to overwork help, the last to institute 
fringe benefits. Even today in some 
areas school teachers warn delinquent 
pupils: “If you don’t improve, you'll 
have to go to work in a cotton mill.” 

Added to man-made handicaps, all 
New England suffers high property 
taxes, long hauls for raw materials and 
to markets, high power costs. Some ob- 
solete plants are cheaper to abandon 
than to modernize. Faced with so many 
strikes against him, the typical Yankee 
entrepreneur until recent years has (1) 
deserted his native’ area, or (2) clung 
to the stoic Puritanism that “what 
can’t be cured must be endured.” 


Cured Puritans? 


Lately, however, younger blood has 
begun to imitate progressive corpora- 
tions like Herman Steinkraus’ Bridge- 
port Brass and Walter Wheeler’s Pit- 
ney-Bowes and has refused to admit 
the spirit which plotted sea lanes to 
Japan and sparked the American Revo- 
lution is quite dead. In Boston’s Post 
Office Square last May, the Federal 
Reserve Bank threw open a new wing 
in a kind of unspoken gesture of faith 
in the future. On two massive ma- 
hogany doors are bronze replicas of 
each New England state seal, solid 
testimony of the area’s interdepend- 
ence. Behind them lives VP Neal, 
widely credited with more down-to- 
earth understanding of local economics 
than any other observer. 

Alert and friendly, Neal makes no 
bones about the record but contends 
that, aside from textiles and leather, 
New England is far from depressed. 
Having had an early start and a larger 
share of natural handicaps, claims he, 
New England cannot expand so fast 
as virgin territories. In effect, it has 
already arrived where other regions are 
going. He reasons in terms of the na- 
ture and amount of the labor availa- 
bility. 

As far back as records go, ex- 
plains the economist, there has been a 
long-term switch into tertiary, or ser- 
vice, industries. Widespread services— 
from clerks, professionals, servants—are 
needed to establish and maintain a high 
living standard. The rest of labor is di- 
vided between primary industries— 
farming, mining, forestry and fishing— 
and manufacturing and construction 
pursuits. In New England in 1950, 
52% of all wage earners had service 
jobs, about the same percentage as for 
the nation. Farming absorbed only 4%, 
and 44% were in manufacturing. In the 
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country as a whole, 13% were still in 
primary pursuits. Some parts of the 
South still had as much as 25% of labor 
on the farm. Since the trend is from 
farm to factory, Southern plants can 
grow as fast as they can lure the boys 
to the city for big pay. Although New 
England succeeds in providing jobs for 
its natural increase of population, there 
can be no rapid industrial growth with- 
out substantial worker in-migration. 
And while wage rates are relatively 
low and labor is short elsewhere, this 
is unlikely to happen. 

Along with worker movement be- 
tween types of industries, there has 
been a more subtle shift within manu- 
facturing itself—a trend which may 
imply New England is being less de- 
flowered than repollinated. The jump 
has been from non-durable goods like 
cloth and footwear to durables like ma- 
chinery, electrical and electronic equip- 
ment. Since 1919, employees in non- 





OLD MAN OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
. . @ great stone face 


durables fell from 947,700 to 810,000 
in March this year. But hard goods 
makers increased payrolls from 557,200 
to 768,400. 

The area’s highly skilled craftsmen 
have long held their own in durable 
goods. And as value added by manu- 
facture increases, disadvantages of dis- 
tance from raw materials and to mar- 
kets lose importance. Last month, as 
New York City’s new Transit Authority 
scrambled for brass tokens, lowest bid 
($11.65 per 1,000) came from Con- 
necticut’s Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Other low bids—from Chicago’s 
Meyer & Wenthe and Cincinnati’s Os- 
borne Coinage—were 72c and 25c 
higher, despite readier access to raw 
materials. The difference was know- 
how. But widespread change in indus- 
trial character is slow, as much psycho- 











logical and sociological as economic 
What is needed is a deep-seated faith 
in the region reflected less by booster 
talk than by a willingness by local in- 
vestors to spend money: at ‘home. 
Victor J]. Canzano of Providence, 
Textile Workers of America Director, 
sees little indication of such faith 
among moneymen. His diagnosis: “The 
region's financial system may have 
maintained its strength but it has not 
served the regional economy.” The 
unionist argues (1) “funds are most 
highly concentrated in conservative, 
non-venturesome savings institutions”; 
(2) “capital has been exported in large 
volume”; (3) “possessors of funds have 
had no confidence in the region in 
which they have earned their monies.” 


No faith among the moneymen 


Where moneymen have talked bold- 
ly, they have been unwilling to risk 
cash. And workers have resisted 
change. Judging from current experi- 
ence, it is far easier for one industry 
to quit town and for another to move 
in than it is for long-experienced weav- 
ers, for example, to become lathe op- 
erators. Moreover, New Englanders 
show an unreasoning reluctance to up- 
root their families to take jobs in neigh- 
boring cities, preter unemployment to 
travel. In Manchester, N. H., where one- 
fifth of factory workers are in textiles 
and shoes (the same proportion, inci- 
dentally, as for New England as a 
whole), 3,000 persons had exhausted 
unemployment benefits by the end of 
1949. But only 4% of these had moved 
to another labor center three to nine 
months after their benefits were gone. 

Yet there is precedent for switching 
occupations. In a smaller way, agri- 
culture went through the same mill. 
“A century ago,” says FR Banker Louis 
A. Zehner, “America’s breadbasket 





ECONOMIST NOURSE: 
“sitting pretty” 





HARVARD YARD: culture yes, confidence no 


began moving from New England into 
the Corn Belt. The conventional im- 
pression is that New England agricul- 
ture never recovered. .. . . Actually, in 
1951, with one exception, New Eng- 
land had more tractors per 100 acres 
of cropland than any other geographi- 
cal area.” Farming is a $750 million 
business because farmers changed to 
“intensive, high-value products such as 
eggs, broilers, milk, tobacco, potatoes.” 
Among the 48 states in 1950, Rhode 
Island ranked second in cash receipts 
per crop and pasture acre, Massachu- 
setts third, Connecticut fourth, Maine 
seventh and New Hampshire ninth. 
By comparison, California was tenth 
and Iowa twelfth. 

Toward the chances of a similar 
transition in industry, there are two 
clearcut attitudes among men on the 
ground. One is voiced by Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse. The former presidential 





BOSTON BANK’S PETERSON: 


“sitting tough” 
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economic advisor claims New England 
is “sitting pretty” for “meeting the eco- 
nomic challenge of the next few years.” 
The other is expressed in response by 
gray-headed First National Bank of 
Boston VP Nicholas Peterson, a facts 
and figures man who has thumbed 
the area’s economic pulse for years. 
“TNourse’s] statement,” comments the 
banker, “was for local consumption.” 
No blind optimist, Peterson is painfully 
aware that the district's position is a 
tough one. 

To back his stand, Nourse points out 
that New England industry has “an 
infinite diversity, wide dispersion, and 
a great number of relatively small units 
which gave it flexibility and adaptabil- 
ity. It can all add up to a fundamen- 
tally strong economic situation.” 

But there is substantial doubt that 
conditions which nurtured small shops 
still exist. Historically, new companies 
grew by what FRB’s Neal calls “pro 
liferation of industry.” For illustration, 
he picks Springfield, Vt., home of Jones 
& Lamson which has three other 
machine tool companies. Each was 
founded by an ex-employee of J&L 
with an idea. Peterson’s studies imply 
this kind of growth is not so easy as 
it once was. A big reason, thinks he, 
is unwise state taxation. In Massachu- 
setts, the worst offender, taxes on busi 
ness per employee zoomed over 4004 
from 1941 to 1951. 

There are other reasons his own state 
is losing its place in the sun. Peterson 
is concerned with the sharp drop @ 
Port of Boston traffic. Comparing H 
activity with New Orleans’, the banker 
says, “in 1939, total traffic at Boston 
was 9.4% ahead of New Orleans but by 
1951, New Orleans traffic was neatly 
double that of Boston.” 

To Peterson, loss of 31,000 Bay State 
textile and shoe jobs from 1939 to 1951 
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“has left a serious gap in our economy 
and one which is not being filled in 
spite of all the surveys and studies that 
have been made. It makes the task of 
building up expanding lines of indus- 
try that much more difficult. To be 
sure, many firms are tied to this state 


by sentiment or by long-standing 
special situations. But the list grows 
of Massachusetts firms that are looking 
into other locations. In any period fol- 
lowing the postwar and defense boom 
we should be likely to be left with a 
disproportionate share of high-cost, 
marginal producers. The unfavorable 
effects of such a situation can easily be 
visualized in terms of unemployment, 
idle machines and plants, and in a 
smaller tax base at a time when added 
revenues will be sought by state 
governments.” 


Development without socialism 

Geared to prevent such a calamity 
is a host of energetic, vocal Yankee 
groups headed by the New England 
Council. Originally unique in concept, 
NEC is widely recognized as “the most 
conspicuous and most successful ex- 
ample of regional cooperation we have 
in the U.S.” Now led by Laurence F. 
Whittemore, president of New Hamp- 
shires Brown Company and director 
of a hatful of other corporations, the 
Council was born in 1925 to counter- 
act dismal reports of New England’s 
early economic woes. A loose federa- 
tion of hundreds of representatives of 
industry, commerce and _ agriculture, 
NEC’s chief function is generating 
regional publicity and spurring lagging 
districts to action. Its weapons are 
The New Englander, a slick monthly 
dedicated to the proposition that New 
England is “a city set upon a hill, in 
open view of all the earth,” an annual 
New England Conference where top 
talent thrashes out current problems, 
and surveys. It also acts as clearing 
house for ideas and as a sounding 
board for other groups which prefer a 
background position, e.g. the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Under its aegis five states have 
formed more than 36 industrial de- 
velopment corporations and some have 
established development credit corpora- 
tions. Like America’s first ocean-going 
ship, the development credit corpora- 
tion was born in Maine. Set up by 
special legislation with a capitalization 
ot only $50,000, the enterprise is owned 
by individuals, business firms and util- 
ities, all of which would benefit by 
Increased economic activity. Without 
competing with conventional lenders, 
the outfit is designed to raise money to 
ack marginal risks, to provide hard- 
to-get funds in the area between bank 
loans and equity capital. Although the 
Corporation is making progress. it is 
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ironic that the effort is being made by 
the same groups which fought the Jong 
debated Federal Passamaquoddy tidal 
power project before and after War II. 
Had the Quoddy idea gone through, 
Maine could easily have been another 
Tennessee Valley. 

But no one seems particularly sorry. 
While Federal projects were welcomed 
by the South, Midwest, Northwest and 
Southwest, not one of the country’s 156 
Federal hydro-electric projects landed 
in New England. As one Yankee puts 
it: “New England does not want social- 
ism in any form or disguise.” This 
proud insistance on rugged individual- 
ism has been costly. Washington col- 
lected 20% to 25% of the national in- 
come in recent years, spent part of it 
to force up crop prices New England 
families had to pay, to spawn indus- 
tries which compete with New Eng- 
land’s. Resultant nationwide prosperity 
widened New England’s markets, but 
tended to drain off the district’s wealth. 
In 1929, Federal agencies spent 83% of 





HYTRON’S COFFIN: 





Cook, lawyer and long-time locations 
expert. With $120,000 from neighbor- 
ing businessmen, Cook set up a New 
Industrial Plants Foundation, started 
building long before a tenant was in 
sight. For Lowell, risk was imperative. 
The prospect was build and rent, or 
die: the city had lost more payrolls 
than any other in New England. 

As the sale was made, CBS-Hytron’s 
President Bruce A. Coffin announced 
1,000 will be hired at $2 million a year. 
“We selected Lowell,” said he, “prima- 
rily because of the excellent labor situa- 
tion.” What he was talking about is 
an area total of 51,000 workers with 
an annual influx of 1,200 from 
high schools. Long-term recession had 
tamped weekly wages down to an 
average $56 at 1952’s end vs. $62 for 
the state; $66.52 for the nation. He 
also got proximity tothe New York, 
New Haven and Hartford and Boston: 


& Maine railroads, good highway access. *: 


and a 45-minute distance from wharves 
and markets in Boston. 





BETHLEHEM’S GRACE: MONSANTO’S POWERS: 


a commitment, a frustration, an atomic hope 


treasury receipts from the area in the 
area. This dropped to 71% by 1948. 

Aside from new financing schemes, 
the states’ 36 conventional development 
corporations—units organized to lure 
industry into specific communities— 
have run up an impressive record of 
accomplishment. At latest count, 15 
had built 27 new plants for manufac- 
turers, 17 had acquired 154 existing 
facilities and sold or leased space to 
new occupants. Almost 300 concerns 
now operate on floors made available 
by the corporations, employ roughly 
27,000, have payrolls near $75 million 
a year. 

In Massachusetts, Lowell struck New 
England’s latest promotional coup last 
May when the local Industrial and 
Development Commission persuaded 
Columbia Broadcasting’s CBS-Hytron 
to move into a cooperatively built plant. 
First unit of an ambitiously blue- 
printed industrial park on 110 acres 
of city-owned land, the project was 
sparked by Executive Director Earl F. 
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As an electronics maker, CBS-Hytron 
fits the ideal for incoming industry laid 
down by researcher Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. In a_ survey of opportunities, 
Little’s staff declared that a company 
could overcome New England’s dis- 
advantages if it (1) had a need for 
skilled labor; (2) added high value to 
small-bulk specialties; (3) had a ma- 
terial base in the area, Eastern Canada 
or overseas; (4) was oriented to local 
markets; (5) had its origin in tech- 
nical research. Besides _ electronics, 
Little suggested that a steel mill, an 
aluminum plant and a petroleum refin- 
ery could meet these qualifications. He 
also favored cutlery, machine tools, 
transportation equipment, instruments, 
glass fiber, chemicals, pulp and paper, 
cement, plastics, printing and rubber 
goods. 

Although the researcher put regional 
needs in logical order, New Englanders 
have long known on what side their 
toast is maple-syruped. A steel mill, 
for example, has been pursued for 











years and until 1951 most observers 
thought New London, Connecticut, 
would have one. To prove its practica- 
bility, the New England Steel Develop- 
ment Corporation, child of NEC, spent 
$125,000 and countless volunteer hours 
on engineering and market surveys. 
NESD hired the firm of Coverdale & 
Colpitts to explore the field. Its 1950 
report showed a potential market for 
1,800,000 annual tons in New England, 
New York and New Jersey. 

By that time, Bethlehem Steel's 


President Arthur B. Homer got inter- 
ested. His company had already sur- 
veyed the idea and rejected it. It was 
also supplying 26% of the market from 
Sparrows Point, Md. Nevertheless, the 
steelman proposed C&C pool its data 


NEC’S WHITTEMORE: 
not exactly Vacationland 


with Bessie’s in trade for giving him 
first chance to own and operate the 
mill. NESD agreed. Once involved, 
Homer took exception to C&C’s find- 
ings and a revised report was sub- 
mitted. Without further field work, the 
tonnage estimate of the New York mar- 
ket was slashed from 2,820,060 to 2.- 
540,000. Reference to enthusiastic sup- 
port from New Jersey and Long Island 
was erased. 

C&C’s income statement projection, 
developed with Bethlehem’s help and 
released in March, 1951, was glum. 
Market, said the experts, would be only 
600,000 tons, construction costs $190 
million. Return would be only $3.55 
million the third year. At this point 
Homer dropped the idea like a hot 
potato. If it had been his purpose to 
kill the New England mill to protect 
his existent markets, he couldn’t have 
been more effective. 

NEC exploded, tore into C&C’s find- 
ings and that company withdrew its 
report. Another firm reviewed the 
figures, put potential sales at 1,095,000 





tons, gross profits at $21 million by 
1957, declared the mill feasible. Delay 
and bickering, however, stirred up Con- 
necticut protests. Said the citizens: A 
mill would be ugly on the shoreline, 
would upset labor, raise wage levels. 
The scheme withered on the vine. 

Frustrated in one ambition, New 
Englanders are hard at work fanning 
the flames of another. This time it’s an 
atomic energy power plant. Well ahead 
of other areas, NEC has had an A- 
Power committee since 1946, headed 
by New England Electric System’s 
Executive VP William Webster. 

To get the ball rolling this spring, 
NEC’s Whittemore got Commerce Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks’ okay to start pre- 
liminary studies. The Council recom- 
mended Congress amend the Atomic 
Energy Act to allow private industry 
to own fissionable materials, obtain 
patents on methods. Congressional re- 
action has been encouraging. In the 
Midwest, Monsanto Chemical’s atomic 
expert Philip N. Powers called New 
England “one of the most favorable 
regions for the development of atomic 
power that exists anywhere in the coun- 
try, or probably in the world.” And he 
added: “The prospect for atomic power 
must be taken seriously—and right now, 
not 10 or 20 or 30 years from now.” 

Chances are that aroused New Eng- 
landers will take it seriously. It may 
be the only way to bring a long-lasting 
regional boom to bloom, put the dis- 
trict back on the map in winter. Mean- 
while, Yankees are working harder at 
their destiny than most and one of 
them quipped last month as he watched 
traffic speed past: “I’m getting to feel 
just like the farmer from Maine. He 
says he works like hell all day, worries 
all night about how to pay his bills 
and the state stamps his license plate 
‘Vacationland’.” 


MAINE STAY 


Wuite hard-pressed northern cloth- 
makers wailed piteously through the 
“severest textile depression in New 
England’s history” last year, Maine's 
Bates Manufacturing Company kept its 
shirt on and made a profit. To go one 
better last month, President Herman D. 
Ruhm, Jr., declared 1953’s production 
so far is sold and first 24-weeks’ earn- 
ings will top $1 million—$600,000 more 
than in all of 1952. For neighboring 
rivals, most of whom are desperately 
eying the South for sanctuary from 
high-cost labor, transportation and 
taxes, Ruhm’s relative boom was hard 
to believe. But being different is a 
prime virtue in the land of potatoes 
and pine and Bates was designed as 
an exception to the rule. 

In 1945, shorter-sighted weavers wal- 
lowed in the prospect of postwar pros- 
perity. Busy Bates sold stock, added 
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Lewiston’s Androscoggin and Hill Mills 
Augusta’s Edwards Manufacturing and 
York Manufacturing of Saco to its own 
century-old setup in Lewiston. With 
each as an operating arm, Bates was 
ready to turn out rayon, fine cottons, 
flannel, shirting, uniform twill, poplin, 
as well as its famous bedspreads and 
sheets. Net hopped from the separate 
companies’ combined $1 million in 
1945 to 1946’s $6 million, kept going 
to $8.3 million by 1948. When 1949's 
recession hit the trend turned upside 
down, but Bates has seen no red ink 
since the ’30s. 

Yaleman Ruhm (’23), president since 
1945, is an expatriate rebel from Ten- 
nessee. He credits much of his mills 
performance to a broad product line. 
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BATES MANUFACTURING’S RUHM: 
not exactly hopeless 


“While the chips were down,” says he, 
“the value of our diversification became 
as clear as crystal. In 1952, if we had 
been solely in the colored yarn or shirt- 
ing business, we'd have been hardly a 
step ahead of the sheriff.” Instead, 
Ruhm boasts “diversification of end 
uses and diversification of fibers,” and 
in the Edwards Division where fi 

for everything from shoes to caskets is 
made, “diversification within diversifi- 
cation.” He calls this “one of the com- 
pany’s greatest assets.” 

Although forceful selling and selec 
tive production is finding markets for 
Bates goods, Ruhm is convinced he 
«vould be better off in the South. Like 
his neighbors, he wastes no sentiment 
on New England per se, clings to the 
Pine Tree State on harsh dollar and 
cents reasoning. In Dixie, Ruhm fi¢ 
ures, he could save $500,000 by getting 
rid of obsolete, multiple-story buildings 
But “when you realize it would cost 
approximately $35 million to bt 
modern housing in the South, you 
immediately sense the enormity of the 
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depreciation, amortization, interest and 
property taxes, $2.5 million anyway, 
perhaps $3 million.” In Maine “our 
buildings are in beautiful shape. Out of 
our $750,000 annual depreciation less 
than $50,000 is on our buildings.” 
When he compares this figure and the 
amount of building handicap with an- 
nual charges in the South, Ruhm con- 
tends he is “still better than $2 million 
to the good” where he is. Savings on 
labor in the South “would be in the 
neighborhood of $3.5 million” per year 
to give a total cost reduction of about 
$750,000 after 52% Federal taxes. 
“Lower Federal taxes, let us find bar- 
gain housing in the South,” promises 
Ruhm, “and we won't have much 
choice” about moving . . . “unless we 
can equalize wages and workloads.” 
For all Ruhm’s griping, however, at 
least one textile man thinks Bates is 


sitting pretty on the banks of the An- 
droscoggin and the Kennebec. In post- 
war years, $12.7 million Consolidated 
Textiles, Inc., has snapped up 512,- 
000 Bates common shares (29%) for 
investment. CT’s President Lester Mar- 
tin, who operates four mills in Dixie, 
claims he chose Bates because “its 
trademark is highly regarded and of 
many years’ standing. They will always 
be able to get business.” In Bates’ favor, 
Martin counts “the fine type of labor in 
New England.” At the moment, he is 
violently protesting a projected Bates 
maneuver to sell additional common, 
use proceeds to buy a Southern plant. 
Martin contends the compary “should 
stay in Maine 100%, keep faith with 
employees, the community and _ stock- 
holders.” 

Now that Bates has spent $13 million 
for equipment in seven years, Martin 


NEW ENGLAND TEL & TEL 


For a region that wants more telephones, 
it is trying to find money to get them 


Minutes after a tornado ripped central 
Massachusetts last month, defense-alert 
rescuers were in the area. Within 90 
minutes, New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company crews drove in 
radio-telephone trucks, rehooked half 
a dozen isolated towns with the outside 
world. Neighboring pole and cable 
teams, hundreds of imported techni- 
cians, tree-cutters, laborers, restored 
most of the 8,500 affected phones 
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within 48 hours. Said one NET&T man: 
“This is as close to atomic bomb con- 
ditions as we're likely to get, and our 
emergency plans worked superbly 
well.” 


To a region where catastrophe strikes ° 


scarcely once a generation the Worces- 
ter tornado was overwhelming — 83 
dead, 800 injured, 10,000 homeless. It 
called for troops to keep order, Red 
Cross disaster monies, Federal loans 
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expects it to earn 10% before taxes on 
$75 million sales (1952’s: $55 million), 
“given a break,” and pay $1 in divi- 
dends (25c last year). 

Plagued by workloads and wages 30c 
an hour higher than Southern competi- 
tors in 1952, Ruhm pushed a 5% re- 
duction through arbitration, cut his 
handicaps to 22c. When contracts re- 
opened in March this year, negotiators 
settled for the status quo, trimmed an 
escalator clause from the agreement. 
Meanwhile, although no rises were 
granted in the South, Ruhm claims to 
have upped productivity, eliminated 
150 jobs. To everyone’s benefit, more 
nearly competitive costs helped swell 
employment by 900 at 1952’s end. 
Southern labor is unlikely to work 
harder for less forever. And when big- 
ger paydays dawn in Dixie; Bates could 
be calling the tune from Maine. 


and private relief. For New England 
Tel & Tel the wind meant heavy out- 
lays for replacement, overtime pay and 
a workload that backed up as many as 
2.500 calls at a time. But for the firm 
there will be no financial redress and 
need be no thanks. Having undertaken 
to provide “continuous and adequate” 
service in return for legal monopoly 
status, NET&T also accepts costly 
emergencies and dangerous bouts with 


WORCESTER’S FIRST TELEPHONE CONDUIT, 1893: 
“We must offer them a reasonable return on a sound investment” 
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nature as part of the overall bargain. 
Like all public utilities, NET&T is a 
child of its area, acutely sensitive to its 
ups and downs. When New England’s 
economy (see above) floundered in a 
slough of uncertainty after War II, the 
$472.7 million communicator tagged 
along. Net income plummeted from a 
lusty $10.4 million in 1945 to $6.6 
million two years later. Directors 
hacked dividends from $6 in 1945, 
when NTT sold to yield an average 
4.9%, to $4.25 in 1947. Since the com- 
pany’s sole investor appeal derives from 
steady, generous payout, market results 
were shattering. The stock plunged 
from 142 to 78 in two years. “We lost 
a number of institutional and trust com- 
pany stockholders,” recalls Finance VP 
Charlesworth K. “Bud” Neilson, and 
owner reactions “were not very pleas- 
ant.” Complaints were justified, thinks 
he, since “our biggest financial respon- 
sibility is maintaining faith with in- 
vestors. We must offer them a reason- 
able return on a sound investment.” 


Yielding 7%, no blue chip 


Last month, by virtue of 1952’s $8 
dividend (75c of which was unearned) 
NTT brought a better 114. Yet post- 
war blight was far from erased. While 
American Telephone & Telegraph sold 
to yield 5.8%, Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph about 6% and General Telephone 
5.5%, skittish buyers got 7% from New 
England. 

Since market evaluation arises direct- 
ly from past, present and potential 
income (and consequently an ability 
to pay dividends) NET&T must re- 
establish a consistent earnings record 
before it can rejoin the blue-chip ranks. 
As for payout, Neilson contends “I am 
certainly not going to lower it.” Work- 
ing against him and the firm are three 
bitter facts of telephone life: (1) the 
peculiar economics of the business; (2) 
dependence on public rate-making 
agencies; (3) inflation. In recent years, 
all three have battered the Boston out- 
fit more heavily than ever before in its 
history. 

In its sleek, new skyscraper dominat- 
ing Boston’s Post Office Square last 
month, NET&T gave no outward sign 
of inward hard times. From company 
headquarters and 718 central offices 
sown through Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Maine and 
Vermont, more than 11,000,000 calls 
were answered from over 2,400,000 
telephones every business day. Service 
demands, rates, and revenues were 
highest in 70 years. 

As one of 20 associated companies 
in the Bell System, the New England 
Company is 69.15% owned by AT&T. 
It was chartered in New York in 1883 
to consolidate National Bell Telephone 
of Maine, Boston & Northern Tele- 


phone, Bay State Telephone, Suburban 
Telephone near Boston, and New 
Hampshire’s Granite State Telephone. 
At the same time, Boston’s metropoli- 
tan system was purchased from the 
American Bell Telephone Company, a 
forerunner of AT&T, under whose 
patents the new outfit operated. 

As a partially held subsidiary, New 
England provides local telephone serv- 
ice and interconnects communities 
within its own territory. It is regulated 
by the states in which it operates. 
Under Federal Communications Com- 
mission control, AT&T interconnects 
New England with all other regions. To 
serve the entire system, President Cleo 
Craig’s New York office runs Bell 
Laboratories, Inc., a sprawling com- 
plex dedicated to research, develop- 
ment and equipment design. Its most 
recent triumph is the transistor—a still- 
experimental wonder expected to re- 
place vacuum tubes in _ electronic 
devices. AT&T controlled, too, is West- 
ern Electric Company, maker and sup- 
plier of all Bell equipment. New Eng- 
land looks to New York for engineering 
and operating advice, help in legal, 
accounting and financial matters. For 
these benefits, NET&T paid AT&T 1% 
of gross earnings, or $1.6 million, in 
1952. Otherwise, it is an autonomous 
subsidiary. 

In Boston, this filial freedom is exer- 
cised by Joel E. Harrell, NET&T presi- 
dent since 1944, who prefers to be 
called }»e. The son of a transplanted 
Connecticut Yankee who went South 
before the Civil War, Harrell went from 
the family cotton plantation to the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Straight out of col- 
lege, six-footer Harrell broke into com- 
munications in 1913 by learning to set 
up poles for AT&T Long Lines Depart- 
ment near Laké Erie. Like most top 
telephoners, Harrell never had any 
other occupation, moved from laborer 
to clerk, worked up the NET&T ladder 
after 1925. As the Hub’s top man he 
occupies a green-walled executive suite 
complete with massive desk, marble 
fireplace and a three-foot globe. In one 
corner is a telescope for watching har- 
bor activity, left him by a curious pred- 
ecessor. And far beneath his window 
is the site of Boston’s famous Tea Party. 
In this wreath of dignity, comfort and 
tradition, he regards his job as “a 
coach’s and not a quarterback’s.” 


Telephone irinity 


To secure smooth, orderly routine— 
the essence of good service—ex-foot- 
baller Harrell’s team is founded on a 
firm organizational tripod, the Plant, 
Traffic, and Accounting departments. 
Developed by Bellmen over half a 
century of trial and error, these three 
arms—one to install equipment, one to 
handle calls, a third to make collections 
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—account for 91% of Harrell’s 35,74) — 
employees. As phone plant is necesgay. — 


ily scattered among hundreds of com. 
munities with peculiar local quirks, one 
of the president’s chief problems is tp 
get management’s point of view and 
efficient coordination down to the low. 
est level. He does this with at least one 
general manager and a general super. 
intendent for each state. Getting the 
benefits of smallness this way, Harel] 
also keeps executives in constant train. 
ing all the way up. Each local boss js 
the “Mr. Telephone” in his district, is 
expected to keep the territory informed 
and interested in what the company 
is doing and why, and to handle state 
PU commissioners with the softest of 
kid gloves. 

Atop this pyramid, Harrell makes 
no attempt to apportion his time as an 
executive, tries “to give everything that 


PRESIDENT HARRELL: 
no quarterback, he 


comes up my undivided attention. And 
once a question is disposed of, I tum 
to the next thing.” For phoneme 
everywhere, and for NET&T in particv- 
lar, the next thing, for the most pat, 
has been the same thing—the problem 
of adequate return on investment. 
In most manufacturing companies, 
railroads and electric utilities, costs pé 
unit of sale drop as volume rises. One? 
revenues are high enough to cover 
operating costs, any additional gros 
goes largely to increase net profit pé 
unit. But in the queer-natured 
phone business the reverse is true. 
more phones added, the higher the oa 
per phone becomes. Where there a 
two phones, only one connection is p® 
sible; with five there are 10, with ll 
45, and so on up. Since every inst® 
ment must be connected to every othe 
the number of connections provided 
astronomic. Indicative of this pH 


For 














nomenon, gross property per phone in 
1943 was $238.19, last year $296.76. 
Some of the increase, of course, is infla- 
tion-caused. In the same decade, the 
company increased payroll from one 
employee for 66 phones to one for 67, 
despite tremendous strides in labor- 
saving techniques. Tax-law-controlled 
depreciation reserves give the utility 
the same kind of headache every execu- 
tive suffers. “Last year,” moans Bud 
Neilson, “we under-accrued $7 million,” 
$2.91 per phone. 

Logical reaction of any other man- 
agement would be to (1) close up 
shop, or (2) up rates to a point where 
expenses are covered and a_ profit 
remains. Unfortunately, neither of these 
paths is open to Harrell. However 
squeezed by mounting expenses, tele- 
phone management must appeal to 
public utility commissions in each of 
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As none of the nation’s commis- 
sioners can allow rate rises in anticipa- 
tion of higher costs, NET&T could 
make no real case for relief until 1947. 
In that year return on investment (cap- 
ital stock, debt and earned surplus) 
sank to 3.6%. Applications were filed 
in all five states, but the outcome in 
Massachusetts, where 70% of the busi- 
ness is located, was most significant. 
To the company’s appeal, the Bay 
State’s Department of Public Utilities 
first allowed rises totaling $5 million, 
or about 5%, later disallowed additional 
boosts of $10 million. Instead, the 
agency substituted a total 9% rise to 
return NET&T 4.88%. The commis- 
sioners based their stand on the argu- 
ment that a utility is entitled to no more 
than the cost of debt capital (3.45%) 
and the cost of “hiring” equity, which 
it set at 6%. Nothing was allowed on 
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the five states serviced. These have full 
control over intra-state communication, 
can fix minimur-, maximum and exact 





rates, lift or drop them at will. Hence, 

emen p ; : . . 
instead of conducting his business as 
7 ~ an organic whole, Harrell must make 
sblen separate accounting and cost studies 


for each state, is not allowed to make 
more in one to counterbalance a loss 
in another. 

State and Federal courts have fre- 
quently ruled that public utility charges 
must be “fair” to the public and at the 
same time enable a properly managed 
Company to make a “reasonable” re- 
tum. This theory makes no provision 
for guaranteeing a firm’s return, but 
holds that such earnings should be pos- 
sible with prudent management. In 
Practice, few commissioners can agree 
th companymen on the exact mean- 
8 of “fair”. and. “reasonable” -and 
ET&T has settled as many rate 
tppeals in the courts as out of them. 
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surplus. It contended these funds had 
been amassed through exorbitant rates 
in the past. The department had no 
complaints about service or manage- 
ment’s prudence. Convinced he could 
not operate on the limited revenue, 
much less attract new equity as needed, 
Harrell took his case to court. 

After long litigation and a wait of 
nearly two years, the court pointed out 
that “here is one of our greatest and 
most necessary public utilities. It can- 
not be permitted to fail in its services 
to the public.” The opinion recognized 
that if the company were to reduce its 
debt and continue expanding service 
it had to sell more stock—a feat which 
could not be accomplished until earn- 
ings allowed dividends high enough to 
push NTT common well above 100. 
With this in mind, the court ruled that 
a return of less than 3.45% on debt and 
8.5% on equity, or 6.28% overall, was 
“confiscatory and unlawful.” It also said 
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the company was entitled to the same 
return on earned surplus, “which it has 
reinvested in the business and thus de- 
voted to the public service. This money 
belongs to the company and not to its 
customers” . . . and “there is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence the money was wrong- 
fully exacted in the first place.” Al- 
though the court has no power to set 
rates, and made no attempt to judge 
what was “reasonable,” it ordered the 
Department to modify its decrees to 
give NET&T a non-confiscatory return. 


Girls, girls, girls 


With this ruling under his belt, Har- 
rell has had less trouble in recent years, 
but it is far from over. At the moment, 
in every state except Maine, where rev- 
enues “are close to what we think they 
should be,” rate cases are pending be- 
fore commissions. In Massachusetts, de- 
clares VP Neilson, “we still need $4 
million more in revenues to get the 
6.23% the court allowed. What we think 
is a fair return,” argues the moneyman, 
“is 7.5% on net original investment.” 

First-quarter earnings this year rose 
to $1.90 a share, a return of only 5.77% 
on capital, debt and surplus combined, 
still 10c below current dividends. 
Worse, says Neilson, telephone traffic is 
seasonal and the first and last quarters 
should normally be best. His observa- 
tion portends another lean year for 
NET&T unless rate rises come through 
faster than the usual 9 to 12 months. 

To combat rising costs due to growth 
and inflation without recourse to bigger 
charges, New England’s big gun is tech- 
nology. Although the company’s growth 
has tailed General Telephone’s, Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph’s and AT&T’s 
in the past decade (see chart), its cov- 
erage of three out of four family units 
in the region would not be possible 
with older methods. This is the coun- 
try’s highest ratio, and the saturation 
point is nowhere in sight. Responsibil- 
ity for providing this service falls on 
VP Erskine White, a big, white-haired 
technician who grew up with phone. 
Aside from installing and removing in- 
struments—399,752 went in last year, 
328,348 came out—White’s crews are 
perpetually modifying, repairing and re- 
placing exchange equipment, cables, 
switchboards and wires, all of which 
come from Western Electric. Although 
subsidiaries swap ideas, Bell Labs does 
all original research and White has “ab- 
solute confidence” in them. “They’re 
way ahead of me. As soon as our 
finances allow, they're always ready 
with something to install to make ser- 
vice better and costs lower. Conse- 
quently, the plant is obsolete at all 
times.” To keep up with science, 
NETA&T spent $297.6 million from 1946 
to 1951 and about $60 million last year. 

To PR man Robert Stokes, who de- 








cided to get into utilities while he was 
still in high school and never quite got 
over the appeal of his job, new tech- 
niques are inevitable. “If we had not 
switched to dials,” says he, “today we 
would have to hire every girl gradu- 
ated from all Boston high schools every 
year just to operate switchboards. With- 
cut underground cables, there would 
not be room enough on city streets to 
string wires.” 

For all its advances, NET&T has not 
progressed as far as other companies 
with new gadgets. Only 62% of tele- 
phones are dial-operated compared 
with 70% of General’s and 79% for the 
whole Bell System. Reasons: shortage 
of materials during and after War II 
coupled with shortage of cash ever 
since. Says Erskine: “When we were 
poor, we used up every scrap of excess 
material we used to avoid buying 
more.” Despite such economizing, de- 
mands for satisfactory service even on 
a squeak-by basis forced the company 
into deep debt. By December, 1949 
Harrell’s outfit had the sad distinction 
of being first associate in Bell history 
to owe $103.3 million to its indulgent 
parent, as well as $135 million more to 
mortgage, bond and debenture holders. 
Its ratio of debt to net assets hit 60.6% 
(45% to 50% is considered sound), or 
$109.11 for every telephone in service. 

NET&T marketed $40 million of 3% 
debentures and $77 million in common 
in 1947. For further financing it had to 


wait until December, 1952. With NTT 
at about 115, Harrell raised $23.2 mil- 
lion from stock, $20 million from 34% 
debentures, reduced his loans from 
New York to $22 million, his debt ratio 
to 41.5%. This compares with ATT’s 
43.5%, General’s 52.9%, and Pacific’s 
38.4%. 


How to tell which tel 


More than any other group of issues, 
utilities are purchased on their record 
on the theory that a legal monopoly is 
sure to survive and a sound history is 
likely to stay sound. To find out which 
leading communicator has the greatest 
statistical appeal, ForsEs compared fis- 
cal performances of AT&T, NET&T, 
PT&T, General, Western Union and In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph, for 
the past decade. The criteria: (1) book 
value growth; (2) ratio of debt to net 
property; (3) net income on _ book 
value; (4) pretax profits on total rev- 
enues, and (5) percentage of net paid 
in dividends. Raw findings are listed in 
Table I. Table II gives a ranking for 
each category and a composite score in 
the last column. Both tables list firms 
in order of the amount recent buyers 
paid for $1 of 1952 earnings. 

One striking fact is that growth in 
book value is substantial only for Gen- 
eral and International. The others have 
scarcely grown at all, and Western 
Union has registered a loss. This net 
worth stability arises from the compa- 
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I. COMMUNICATIONS LINEUP, 1943-1952 


Book Funded Debt Net Income Pretax 

Value To Net on Profit Dividend 

Growth Property Book Value on Sales Payout 
Western Union ....... —1.5% 32.1% 1.5% 3.4% 73.3% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel..... 3.5 34.8 6.2 15.8 95.9 
New England Tel. & Tel. 3.2 46.9 6.3 15.0 87.2 
American Tel. & Tel... 6.8 46.1 7.1 17.6 92.9 
General Telephone .... 212.0 66.4 13.6 15.0 74.4 
International Tel. & Tel. 97.7 54.3 2.6 4.5 14.7 


Percentage figures in these columns represent each company’s performance for 
10 years. In Table II, these percentages are converted to rank-order numbers. 








to arrive at a “composite ranking.” 





II, COMMUNICATIONS RANKING, BASED ON 1943-1952 


Funded 
Debt Market 
Book to Net NetIn- Pretax Divi- Price 
Growth ‘erty Beck Vel. on'Saies Perect Eman Rennie 
Western Union ........ 6 1 6 6 5 $39.42 6 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. ..... 4 2 4 2 1 15.87 2 
New England Tel. & Tel. 5 3 3 3 3 15.82 4 
American Tel. & Tel. ... 3 4 2 1 2 14.88 1 
General Telephone ..... 1 6 1 8 4 12.59 3 
International Tel. & Tel.. 2 5 5 5 6 6.83 5 


Rank order numbers in the first five columns are based on performance figures 
in the corresponding columns of Table I. Column 6 shows price earnings as 
reported or estimated. Column 7 averages the rankings in the first five columns 
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nies’ habit of paying out almost aj 
earnings, holding debt levels high and 
expanding as much as possible yig 
equity financing. The latter practice 
tends to dilute total equity among more 
and more shares as it gets bigger with- 
out giving concern to whatever market 
value might otherwise accrue. Prices of 
AT&T, NET&T, PT&T are set on a 
yield basis, much as are bond quota- 
tions. When money rates are low, as 
they were in 1946, and dividends re- 
main consistent, investors willingly pay 
high prices for these blue chips. When 
interest soars, as it has in recent weeks, 
prices tend to come down to keep a 
relative spread between bond and stock 
yields. 

By strict definition, neither WU nor 
IT belong in this group. Chairman W. 
P. Marshall’s business fits the pattern in 
respect to high payout and utility status, 
but the economics of telegraphy differ 
from those of telephony. For one thing, 
profits as well as revenues grow in di- 
rect response to volume. And costs fall 
as sales rise. Technological advances 
have compounded this factor, are act- 
ing to reduce labor costs on a better 
than hold-even basis. WU’s high price- 
earnings ratio is less a result of popv- 
larity than of a depressed 1952, when 
a seven-week strike slashed net to a 
sub-normal $1.04. 

IT, on the other hand, is a full- 
fledged communicator only in retro- 
spect. Under Chairman Sosthenes Behn, 
the company has deliberately turned 
from dependence on overseas radio and 
telephone circuits to appliances and 
electronic equipment. Now about 75% 
of assets are devoted to manufacturing. 
Behn’s complex has fifth highest debt 
ratio but this has fallen from 90.6% in 
1943 to last year’s 40.3%. Long a specu- 
lator’s football, IT paid no dividends 
from 1933 to 1950, is not and should 
not be ranked a blue chip. 

Although a handful of Wall Street 
analysts are currently plugging $369.3 
million General Telephone as 4 
“growth” company on the basis of its 
meteoric expansion both in number of 
telephones and book value, widows 
orphans clinging to top-ranked AT&T! 
need fear little competition. Biggest of 
the nation’s 5,000-odd “independent 
telephone companies, General scores 
fourth with a payout little better than 
WU’s, has enjoyed advantages 
being small in fast-growing areas of the 
West and Midwest. President Donald 
C. Power disclosed General will 
$70.5 million on expansion this yea: 
expects phones in service to jump t 
1,658,000 or 5% over 1952. His manu: 
facturing arm—Leich Electric—plans 1 
double output in two years. But in! 
ten years to the end of 1952, General's 
cost per phone spiral mounted 86% over 
1943's, gross was up only 57% and net 
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Telephones Serviced 39,413,889 
Revenue per phone $102.49 
Costs (except taxes) 72.50 
Income taxes 9.93 
Depreciation 9.71 
Maintenance 21.09 
Net Operating Income 29.99 
Net Income 10.62 
Assets 272.34 
Gross Property 303.73 
Net Property 220.95 
Debt 96.16 


Working Capital 7 


d.—deficit. 





PERFORMANCE PER TELEPHONE, 1952 


Bell System* Pacific T.&T. 


“Bell System owns 91.08% of the common stock and 78.17% of the preferred 
stock of Pacific T&T and 69.15% of The New England T&T Company. Data from 
these companies are reflected in Bell performance figures. 


New England 
T.&T, General Tel. 
4,731,758 2,403,323 1,539,412 
$113.20 $91.36 $65.54 
80.38 68.47 44,29 
9.83 6.92 5.95 
10.25 8.99 7.62 
23.94 18.36 14.34 
13.50 22.90 10.13 
10.53 7.01 5.53 
360.23 289.03 239.89 
336.74 269.76 238.77 
255.99 177.43 196.84 
98.27 73.64 : 105.88 
d. 6.72 d. 59 8.74 








income fell 16%. Other companies did 
better (see charts). Like bigger rivals, 
General leans on debt. Its ratio fell from 
70% in 1943 to 50.8% in 1951, stood at 
$105.88 per phone last year, very nearly 
at the point NET&T considers perilous. 


Morale, rocky 


If New England’s financial frame- 
work and its occasional skirmishes with 
the elements are problems, very little 
else about the company gives cause for 
worry. As one of the region’s biggest 
employers, Boston’s prime internal con- 
cern is morale, the rock on which the 
Bell System’s philosophy of service 
could easily rip asunder. Eying em- 
ployees from the highest level is Per- 
sonnel VP Frederick A. Cosgrove, a 
greying, conservative Bostonian from 
Tufts who mixes easily with a pre- 
dominantly Harvard crew. From his 
airy, austere office—a workroom, not a 
living room—Cosgrove deals with three 
independent unions which include “vir- 
tually all of non-management.” Al- 
though labor relations have been har- 
monious for 30 years, they were not 
always so. From 1912 to 1923 power- 
ful, determined unions developed and 
contemporary observers concede that 
management bungled the situation. 
Mishandling led to continuous misun- 
derstandings, controversy and service 
interruptions, finally culminated in a 
switchboard operators’ strike in June, 
1923. Convinced management was at 
fault, New York headquarters trans- 
ferred 84 key men to Boston from 
AT&T in the middle ’20s—Joe Harrell 
Was one of them—to clean up the mess. 

Ince that time workers have had long, 


Continuous training and information 
programs. 


July 15, 1953 


One lucky circumstance which Cos- 
grove thinks contributes to lasting peace 
is the aftermath of Boston’s 1919 police 
strike which Governor Cal Coolidge 
quashed with the stern edict: “There is 
no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime.” 
The phone ruckus took place after Coo- 
lidge went to Washington, but workers 
identify themselves as public servants 
in the highest sense, and Cosgrove 
claims the Vermont - born President’s 
words are still very much alive in New 
England. Big factor in keeping them 
alive is NET&T’s educational lectures, 
movies and some of the best house 
organs in industry. 

In recent years, says PR man Stokes, 





CALVIN COOLIDGE: 
no right to strike against public safety 
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“we have given up reliance on the writ- 
ten word for getting our messages 
across. Whenever we want a worker to 
know something, we talk to the super- 
visor, who talks directly to employees. 
You can print information you want 
known. You can make sure everybody 
gets a copy. But there’s no way of mak- 
ing them read it.” In addition, every 
worker is encouraged to ask any ques- 
tion and he gets answers. NET&T con- 
siders its turnover low: about 8% for 
men, 12-15% for women who represent 
70% of the payroll. Among operators, 
who start at a weekly $37.50 and climb 
to $58.50 in seven years, 35% earn top 
pay. 

For PR, .2% 

Dealing with the public is not always 
so smooth. Polite, conscientious PR VP 
Thomas M. Hennessey is allowed a 
$500,000 budget for ads, publications 
and his staff. With this .2% of operating 
revenues, he must maintain Bellmen’s 
prestige, explain company policy, in- 
terest a constant flow of new labor and 
cultivate financial community accept- 
ance. The meager allowance is ex- 
plained in a number of ways. There is - 
no need for high pressure promotion, 
for Hennessey works with an eye to the 
long run. Like all New Englanders, 
NET&T management is conditioned to 
talking softly, letting good deeds speak 
for themselves. In postwar years, de- 
mand for service has been too high to 
satisfy completely most of the time and 
the company has had no particular de- 
sire to stimulate more too quickly. 

On the other hand, NET&T has had 
so much difficulty with commissions 
that it hesitates to open itself to criti- 
cism by spending amounts which might 
be tabbed frivolous, however sound 
they may seem to a farseeing manage- 
ment. “When it comes to commission- 
ers,” says Hennessey, “we scarcely dare 
buy one a drink for fear we'll be ac- 
cused of exerting undue influence.” 

But while the firm has clean hands 
from prudent expenditures, it neces- 
sarily suffers from the lack of interest 
in its need for money which might be 
generated by careful promotion. Said 
one judge recently: “The investors of 
New England have apparently lost con- 
fidence in these securities’—an observa- 
tion borne out by current market levels. 

Whether or not New England agen- 
cies recognize the financial picture, 
there is no doubt they will continue 
to insist on top service. To offer that, 
figures Bud Neilson, “we will have to 
get new money sometime.” He has no 
specific plans. Growth will demand at 
least $100 million by 1955, “and I 
think that’s low.” Whatever the amount 
turns out to be, it’s a sure bet that 
neither inflation, inflexible public agents 
nor tornadoes will make the job any 
easier. 














ROME’S ROAD 


For THE First three years after Chair- 
man Herbert Thomas Dyett sweated 
Rome Cable Company into existence 
in 1937, sales ran at $12 million. Out 
of them employees got 12.4%, stock- 
holders got nothing. But by the time 
Dyett’s gross hit $54 million in fiscal 
53 (ended March 31), investors were 
better off. Book value grew 617% in 
17 years, pretax profits leaped from 
1937’s 1% of sales to 13.3%; last year’s 
$1.30 dividend represented 32% of net. 

On the strength of this improvement, 
Rome Cable helps highlight a paradox 
in Wall Street. While the big coppers 
—Anaconda, Kennecott, Phelps Dodge, 
American Smelting & Refining—slipped 
badly in the market, Rome and four 
other fabricators—neighboring Revere 
Copper & Brass, Scovill Manufacturing, 
Mueller Brass and General Cable— 
showed surprising resistance to loss. 
Although red metal prices (up from 
24%c to more than 30c a pound) should 
mean more earnings, miners as a group 
are down 22.4% from 1953 highs. Fabri- 
. cators, dependent on the diggers for 
supplies and bound to be squeezed by 
inflated costs, sold off only 8.7%. 

In the case of Rome Cable there are 
reasons a-plenty: 

(1) Rome common went for only 6.5 
times earnings at its 1953 high vs. 7.6 
for the metal fabrication group. Only 
erratic General Cable and lesser known 
Mueller, at a 5.5 ratio, were cheaper. 

(2) Dyett’s products—copper and 
aluminum rods, wire cable and steel 
tubing—go largely to construction and 
utilities, booming activities which are 
not likely to be harmed by defense 
“stretch-out.” 

(3) While other companies are still 
neck-deep in costly expansion, Rome’s 
three-year program is completed. It 
netted the growing firm a hot dip gal- 
vanizing unit at Torrance, Calif., a lead 
press and aluminum casting and rolling 
equipment at Rome, N. Y. From now 
on, says Dyett, “our efforts will be par- 
ticularly concentrated on production, 
efficiency and quality of product.” 

(4) Directors recalled the last of out- 
standing 4% preferred certificates this 
spring, converted 13,536 shares to 21,- 
522, paid $33,386 for 1,067 more. The 
maneuver upped common 23% in two 
years to 500,273 shares, but left a 
cleaner capitalization in which $10.94 
in assets offsets every dollar of debt. 
With bigger demand for his output still 
in sight, Dyett has hacked out a broad- 
er profit road leading to Rome. 


McKNIGHT’S MENAGE 


MINNESOTA Mining and Manufacturing 
Co.’s $153.3 million assets embrace a 
polyglot of abrasives, adhesives, insu- 
lating and recording tape,. duplicating 





3M’S BUETOW: 


an inruption of lava 


equipment, fluorcarbons, and even an 
outdoor advertising company. Its many- 
stringed bow makes 3M many things 
to many commentators. At various 
times, investors’ services have lumped 
it with “miscellaneous” industries and 
with plastics, though 3M_ itself likes 
to be called chemical. 

But by any standard, its 353% book 
value growth over the last decade is a 
show stopper. Catalysts: shrewd re- 
search (“they'd consider us senile if 
we didn’t have a new baby every six 
months”), shrewd buying by Scottish 
board chairman William McKnight and 
president Richard Carlton. 

Electrical engineer and War I aviator 
Carlton once described himself as “a 
goofus- bird who knew where he’d been 
but not where he was going,” applied 
for a job as a 8M lab assistant in 1921. 
Scotch Will first gave him the brush 
(reason: his requested $60 a month 
salary seemed too steep). Last month 
MM&M kept its growth pot boiling, 
bagged American Lava Co. of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. via a $5 million stock 
swap. 

Among other things, AL markets 
a motley of electrical insulators, was 
snapped up to “broaden” 3M’s “par- 
ticipation in the electronics field.” 

Dick Carlton did not “announce” the 
purchase. That job fell to Herbert Bue- 
tow, who scarcely a month before took 
over 3M’s top spot when Carlton 
moved up.as executive committee vice- 
chairman. Ex-financial VP Buetow 
joined MeKnight’s menage in 1926, 
apparently, has made 3M’s growth gos- 
pel his own. So apparently have in- 
vestors. ently selling around 44, 
MM&M #® quoted at a hyperenthusi- 
astic 22.6 times earnings—as it as been 
for the. last, two. years. 
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CATERPILLAR’S CUT 


Last January, the Peoria offices of 
Caterpillar Tractor were full of gentle 
purring. Net sales, at $477 million, 
were 21% higher than 1951’s; and 
Caterpillar common, at a lofty 66, was 
leaving the other farm equipments in 
its tracks (see Forses, Jan. 15, p. 28, 
also Mar. 1, p. 21). When the market 
sold off recently, Caterpillar dipped, 
but not as much as some other farm 
equipments. Its slide: from 66 to 60. 
By the end of May the farm machinery 
business had slipped too, and sales 
dropped 9%, but profits held well. The 
tally for five months: $2.50, vs. $2.48 
last year. 

Still, Caterpillar president L. B. Neu- 
miller was in a realistic mood. To keep 
more profits for expansion, he reduced 
the 75c quarterly dividend to 50c, 
effective with 1953’s third payment. As 
a consolation, Neumiller threw in a 4% 
stock dividend, promised to leave the 
arrangement as is “so long as addi- 
tional funds are required for the 
financing of this program.” Added he: 
if stockholders chose to sell the stock 
dividend, they would take out more 
profit than an all-cash $3 could provide. 
But investors could not bring them- 
selves to view things so calmly. 

From June 1’s 57%, Cat common slid 
to 50% in two weeks. Therefore, Cater- 
pillar’s 4% stock dividend was worth 
$2.08 per share. Added to the pared- 
down $2.50 cash dividend, the realiz- 
able total far exceeded 1952’s $3. But 
with 152,796 new shares coming onto 
the market August 10, the stock’s book 
value would shrink from $33.58 as of 
March 1 to $32.28. And this fact had 
already been reflected in the 12% 
market selloff. Actually, therefore, 
owners who cashed the stock dividend 
would be giving up part of their equity. 

Disenchanted Caterpillar _stock- 
holders, aware that the company’s $53 
million debt represented only 20% of 
asset value, wondered what had kept 
L. B. Neumiller out of the banks. 


GE VS. RCA 


Because the dank verbiage of a 20- 
year-old U. S. District Court decree left 
room for “interpretation,” legal minds 
churned into high at General Electric 
and RCA last month. To clear the judi- 
cial air, $1.6 billion GE streaked into 
court, hopes to make $432 million RCA 
stop sublicensing all GE radio and 
patents developed over the last couple 
of decades. 

The wrangle stems from a 1932 con- 
sent decree under which RCA got non- 
exclusive permission to peddle rights 
to GE (and Westinghouse) broadcast 
inventions. And, growls one GE legal 
light, “the right to collect. royalties 00 
them and keep them.” An earlier, ex 
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clusive, agreement was rubbed out by 
the consent decree. It had GE “paving 
royalties to RCA on its own patents.” 
Still the deal was not a one-way street. 
GE consolation: a hefty chunk of RCA 
stock which was ultimately spread 
among big electric owners. The agree- 
ment gave RCA patent rights until 
December $1, 1954. Point at issue: 
does the cut-off date apply to all CE 
patents or only those taken after 1954? 
GE says the former; RCA the latter. 

According to GE, the legal pot first 
began to simmer last year when Radio 
Corp. “suggested a modification of the 
original agreement.” As to whether 
RCA did make that suggestion, its gen- 
eral counsel Robert Werner deposeth 
not, allows only that GE has filed an 
affidavit to that effect. Barrister Werner 
“prefers to stand” on the bare state- 
ment that . . . “under the agreement 
RCA retained a non-exclusive right to 
grant licenses to competitors on all 
radio and television inventions made by 
GE prior to December 31, 1954... .” 
Werner opines the “cut-off date does 
not apply,” says nothing about fighting 
the “clarification” should GE win. 

If Big Electric does get the nod, it 
will apparently mean smoother royalties 
sailing on its own patents and those it 
might want to pick up outside as well. 
Says one GEer: “If a company has 
something we need, itll be easier to 
make a royalty-free swap. Historically, 
other companies have gone to RCA and 
paid royalties for our patents. So that 
when we've tried to trade, they’d say 
‘we don’t need that. We've already got 
it from RCA.’” What GE will get from 
RCA, or RCA from it, only Blackstone 
knows. 


BENDIX BLUES 


With THE stock market dragging un- 
steadily, high-flying automotive equities 
like supplier Bendix Aviation (see 
Forses, Feb. 1, p. 10) were posting 
low quotes despite record or near- 
record operations. Studious BX Prexy 
Malcolm Ferguson reported a first-half 
net of $4.06 vs. 1952’s $3.09, on tre- 
mendous volume 28% over last year’s at 
$310.3 million. Explanations came 
easy: big auto production, probably 
taking $50 million in Bendix brakes, 
carburetors, radios, power steering, had 
still to peak after May stalls by Ford 
and others; aircrafting, adding some 
$200 willion to Ferguson’s halfway 
pile, soared close to its volume and 
efficien: y acme. But with Charlie Wil- 
Sons noisy Air Force cuts and truce 
talks in Korea, traders foresaw less blue 
sky in ircrafting, sold flighty Bendix 
down 10 points from the Ike high 
of 58. 

If the aviation in Bendix was to lose 
some altitude (it went up 400% 1948- 
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Last WEEK this old Camel locomotive went into the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
new railroad museum. Built in Baltimore in 1873, the old humpback comes 
to rest in the city of its origin eighty years after it entered rail lore. 

At the same time the B & O got over another hump in Wall Street. Fol- 
Jowing last November’s declaration of a 75c common stock dividend—the 
first since 1929—B & O humped to 30%, highest quote since 1946. Before 
the post-dividend surge, B & O common staged a long steady climb up the 
market grade from a low of 10 as far as the low 20s by the time of Ike’s 


The recent market selloff, however, flattened out B & O’s hump. As 
ForBEs went to press B & O common commanded 25% on the Big Board. 
At that price the stock goes at only 2% times earnings. Traders know, how- 
ever, that the Baltimore & Ohio is not yet over its debt hump. Its large per 
share earnings are still partly offset by stiff sinking fund requirements. 








52), Malcolm Ferguson was busily 
padding his ground business to more 
normal shape. Auto accessories ship- 
ments had dropped 9.5% last year, tak- 
ing only 15% of BX total (vs. 38% in 
’48). This year the astute president had 
his famed rocket experts tackling auto 
problems, reported at least one secret 
product whose workings had gone “un- 
solved until guided missile know-how 
was applied.” Production of another, 
less secret, bulged when Ford’s Mer- 
cury added BX power steering as op- 
tional equipment. 

Ferguson started mass production of 
an ultrasonic, viscosity-measuring de- 
vice (Ultra-Viscoson) for a myriad of 
clients like Standard Oil, Goodrich, 
Union Carbide, Procter & Gamble. 
Hartford researchers Rich-Roth brought 
out the liquid tester, gasped when a 
demand wave snowed them under with 
unfamiliar purchasing and sales prob- 
lems, sold out to Ferguson to go back 
to their slide rules. Added to Bendix’ 
imposing line of similar industrial 
novelties (which rang up $90 million 
volume last year), Ultra-Viscoson of- 
fered a prime example of how new 
ideas go big time on Ferguson’s fluid 
assembly lines. 

Wall Street’s “correction” on BX still 
left Ferguson’s certificates a high-flying 
seven times earnings. With twelve- 
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month net a cinch to top last year’s 
record, brokers Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis looked for lusher year-end 
extras (last year, only 75c) on $38 divi- 
dends. Ferguson could assure the raise 
if aircraft blues were tempered by 
Congressional compensation in the 
form of EPT non-renewal. His first six 
months’ U.S. tax bite was a painful 
$9.88 per share. 


POSTMAN, SPARE MY 
PROFITS 


As THE mail order industry slumped 
into the laggard summer months and 
Sears, Roebuck slashed prices 6% on 
3,000 items, tiny senior cataloger Al- 
dens, Inc. ($35 million assets, 51 years 
old) issued some interesting figures. 
Big cousins Sears and Montgomery 
Ward continued their postwar pattern 
(see Forses, Apr. 15, p. 42)—Sears by 
listing sales up 12%, net up 34%; Ward 
by reporting volume off 0.1%, net “esti- 
mated at $1 vs. 99c.” President Robert 
W. Jackson gladdened Aldens owners: 
volume rose 1.8% to $21.9 million for 
the three months through May 8, earn- 
ings hiked to 34c vs. 1952’s 19c. 
Jackson looked for improvement this 
summer over last year’s 7c loss. Result 
of 1952 second-quarter red ink was a 
twelvemonth net decline from $3.90 








to $2.95, on sales off but 2%. Helpful 
was Aldens’ trend to store selling as 
Jackson opened his eleventh outlet. Re- 
tail revenues rose 12.4% to take nearly 
12% of total volume. But while seven- 
eighths of gross still came by mail 
(with 80% of that from lower-incomed 
farm areas), ex-shoe buyer Jackson 
feared his distributor, the U. S. Post 
Office, would trample all over profits. 
Upped postal rates and stricter pack- 
age limitations cost Aldens $700,000 in 
952 (only $1,190,468 was left for in- 
come). Now Jackson was sweating out 
Washington discussions on another 36% 
rate boost. If approved, it would tack 
another $750,000 on Aldens shipping 
tags, add $2.11 per stockholder’s share 
to the postman’s bag. Imploring owners 
to write their congressmen, Jackson 
groaned: “We can only hope our gov- 
ernment takes a realistic view of the 
consequences of such action and its ef- 
fect on small business.” 


TUBELESS TOOTS 


THE LATE, well-combed Harvey Fire- 
stone, Sr. considered himself, perhaps 
rightly, the pioneer of rubber. On 
rough-it Catskill excursions with re- 
doubtable pioneers Ford and Edison, 
Firestone was fixed in the public eye 
as all but inventor of rubber tires. It 
was not true, as some of his associates 
claimed, that every tiremaking innova- 
tion was a Firestone First. 

But many of them were. Among 
rubber’s Big Four, three other manu- 
facturers have sung the same tune, 
somewhat inharmoniously. 

Sometimes the confusion of claims is 
solved in court. Often as not, Old Pio- 
neer Firestone has been the badgered 
defendant. Up to 1953, two major 
thrusts by members of tiremaking’s elite 
had been thwarted by Firestone. Last 
spring, a U.S. District Court docket re- | 
vealed a third Big Four rival had raisedj 
a plaintiff voice. The history of Fire- 
stone vs. the field: 

1. Vs. Goodyear, 1917: Fresh from 
a rough-and-tumble victory over a 
metal parts supplier on rights to the 
demountable tire rim, Firestone was 
dragged before the bar for denying 
Goodyear a fee on patented tire-stitch- 
ing machinery. Other outfits footed tabs 
up to 25c for Prexy Frank Seiberling’s 
device. Firestone ignored a Circuit 
Court dictum, appealed with evidence 
of a predating Belgian copyright, won 
out. Old Pioneer Firestone boasted he 
had fought the industry’s fight alone, 
had won “one of the most important 
commercial battles that has confronted 
a 

2. Vs. United States Rubber, 1935: 
With its 1921 “Hopkinson” patent on 
the drum (flat-band) method of build- 
ing tire casings, U. S. Rubber collected 


fees from most of the industry. Fire- 
stone balked, again was stopped in the 
first trial. Betting $250,000 on an ap- 
peal, the pioneer ran down trade his- 
tory to show that England’s Dunlop 
used flat-bands to wind bike tire fabric 
as early as 1898. Appeals Court de- 
cided U.S. had borrowed oldfangled 
principles, let Firestone off on all 
counts but one. That one, the lifting of 
Rubber’s original shaping method, cost 
$52,000 to settle. But Firestone still 
shunned a license, developed another 
shaper, soon had U. S. Rubber at his 
heels to buy rights on the improvement. 
3. Vs. Goodrich, 1953: This one, fig- 
ures Goodrich, “won’t come up for a 
couple of years,” due to an overloaded 
docket. When it does, Firestone may 
have to answer for dodging tribute to 
John Collyer for the tubeless tire. 


H. FIRESTONE JR. AND PRODUCT: 
on behalf of the tire-buying public 


The normally uncompromising indus- 
try has generally conceded Collyer the 
lead on tubeless tires. Goodrich put 
them on the market in 1947, has since 
shipped over 2,000,000. Its principle 
derives from the War II-advanced 
knowledge of synthetics: A regular car- 
cass, sans inner tube, is lined with soft, 
sealing Butyl rubber; blowouts are elim- 
inated because the Butyl flows into and 
clogs puncture holes. (Says Firestone: 
“, . » Has been known for many years 

. and pretensions by Goodrich that 
it invented the idea . . . are ground- 
less.” ) 

Goodyear has tubelesses in its regu- 
lar line, at $33 vs. $22 for standards. 
Firestone paints the sealant on only 
premium Supremes, sells the tubeless at 
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$56, last month announced industry's 
first all-nylon tubeless. Claim: “Fire. 
stone has not adopted the Goodrich 
tubeless tire construction as Firestone 
believes its own constructions are su- 
perior.” 

Last month, after checking his his. 
tory, a Firestone PRman confidently 
declared: “This makes the third time 
Firestone has had the burden of de- 
fending against patents which have no 
merit. . . . Firestone will be acting for 
the benefit of its customers and all the 
tire-buying public.” 

In the confusion, Firestone has done 
little to excite its stock-buying public. 
The five major tire commons, down 
one-fifth since January highs, have been 
in the van of industrial stocks’ 10% 
drop. When Firestone came out first 
with its six months’ report (owing to 
an October fiscal year), good news 
was really old hat. (Wall Streeters 
had already guessed that FTR would 
up 1952’s first half $4.81 by $1. Actual 
gain: 49c, to $5.32.) 

Despite this, traders greeted Har- 
vey’s homecoming with another 1% sell- 
off, made FTR the group’s weakest 
with a price 21.3% off January’s peak 
vs. slumps of 20.1% for Goodrich and 
General Tire, 18% for Goodyear, 15.6% 
for U. S. 

To some, Firestone seemed cheap 
at 5.4 times latest earnings, yielding 6%. 


TWO TO ONE IT’S JONES 


LATE IN APRIL, a ForBEs reporter at- 
tended a Gotham press conference 
given by Robbins Mills to introduce a 
new board chairman and new preési- 
dent. 

Speeches by Chairman Herman E. 
Goodman and President Malcolm. G. 
Jones had the scribe wondering which 
would be active head of the company. 
Asking both, he got an affirmative “me” 
from each. 

Last month the puzzle was solved 
when Chairman Goodman resigned 
without comment. 


PENNEY WISE 


By HIS OWN strict measure, genuine 
success started for James Cash Penney 
when he lost $40 million in the Great 
Depression. Until then, he did not 
know “it is possible to possess mate 
wealth and yet be a failure.” 

In his mid-Manhattan headquarters, 
Chairman Penney is as striking a fix- 
ture as the yellow front on one of his 
1632 stores. Now a well-kept 77, the 
middle-sized, white-haired executive 
livens his conservative double-breast 
grey with a bright bow tie which is 
much a personal trademark as 
clipped, white moustache. Like a g0 
salesman’s, Penney’s knuckle-cracking 
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handshake is matched by alert, grey- 
blue eyes. Although at various times he 
has been a farmer, a banker, active in 
real estate and philanthropy, Penney 
proudly calls himself a merchant, “a 
man who buys and sells.” 

The truth is, J. C. Penney is prob- 
ably the last of the nation’s great mer- 
cantile pioneers, a vestige of the breed 
of rugged individualism that turned 
farmboys into nabobs. In 51 years, his 
quiet drive built Penney department 
stores from a ramshackle shed in Kem- 
merer, Wyoming, into an American in- 
stitution, with branches scattered 
through all the states. First year sales 
were $28,898.11; last year Penney reg- 
isters rang up $1.08 billion. The secret, 
says he, “Is that there are no secrets. 
There are people who, when the prin- 
ciples of business success are explained 
to them, do not find the answer suf- 
ficiently intellectual to be satisfying. In 
retailing the formula happens to be a 
basic liking for human beings, plus in- 
tegrity, plus industry, plus . . . the 
ability to see the other fellow’s point 
of view... . 

“Now these individuals, when a 
chemistry teacher tells them the for- 
mula for water is two parts hydrogen 
and one part oxygen, don’t complain 
that the formula is unsophisticated. But 
in the field of merchandising they turn 
up their noses at the basic truths, be- 
cause they are too commonplace.” 

When Penney first ventured into the 
commercial world, no sophistication 
stood in his way. His father, whose 
middle name was also Cash, was a 
primitive Baptist minister who preached 
for nothing and farmed for little more. 
Before he died he arranged to appren- 
tice son Jim to a local storekeeper. 
Pay: $2.27 a month. At Hamilton, Mis- 
souris J. M. Hale & Company, Penney 
was “an utter greenhorn. To the other 
clerks I was the biggest joke in town. 
They felt that a 20-year-old who would 
come at any call, run errands, do all 
kinds of messy chores, just didn’t have 
sense enough te pound sand into a rat- 
hole. They nicknamed me ‘Mose,’ called 
me a tightwad and jeered at my per- 
sonal appearance.” Scoffing died, how- 
ever, when he ranked third in sales at 
yearend. 

After three backbreaking years Pen- 
ney’s doctor ordered him West for his 
health, told him “never to go into a 
store again.” Young Jim took a clerk’s 
job, soon leaped at the chance to buy 
out a butcher shop. It failed. Penney 
then hired out to partners T. M. Calla- 
han and Guy Johnson, who ran a num- 
ber of drygoods and clothing stores in 
small mountain towns. From them he 
caught 2 vision of chain store merchan- 
dising and was incidentally introduced 
to a means of financing a chain. Recog- 
nizing Penney’s ability, Johnson and 
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(>——LABOR RELATIONS 


SHORT TAKES on some new ideas in 
employee relations: 

To most employees, directors are 
symbols of unapproachability. The 
Ohio Oil Co. does a couple of things 
to humanize its top, top brass. 
Whenever a luncheon is held to give 
long-service awards to old timers, 
members of the board are invited to 
play host. Also at the end of an in- 
duction period new workers are 
given a company luncheon. Here, 
too, directors are invited to tell 
something of their functions to new- 
comers. 


Employees, like stockholders, oft- 
en get lost in the technical verbiage 
of annual reports. Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. did its ernployees a real service 
by inserting into the annual report a 
clear series of questions and answers 
which explained the mumbo-jumbo 
of accountants in lay terms. 


When Aeroquip Corp. (Jackson, 
Mich.) took a morale survey and 
found that its employees were con- 
tent and happy it parlayed the re- 
sults into a good sales pitch. Results 
of the findings were sent to custom- 
ers assuring them that the products 
they were buying had to be good 
because they were being produced 
by “contented employees.” 


When Bell Aircraft (Buffalo, 
N. Y.) found itself short on man- 
power it advertised on TV. An- 
nouncements said that if prospects 
would phone the studio an inter- 
viewer would go directly to the ap- 
plicant’s home. Cost of one week’s 
operation: $1,000. Company figured 
that the ten good highly skilled em- 
ployees it got through this novel 
recruitment was well worth the 
outlay. 


It pays to become a mother at 
the Beckley Perforating Co. (Gar- 
wood, N. J.). Every new-born babe 
of a female employee receives $100. 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
has a good rule on the subject of 
hiring of relatives. Kin of present 
employees are welcome as job appli- 
cants. But if you are a relative of a 
company officer, no soap. 


Indicative of how hard up em- 
ployment agencies are for job hunt- 








“Contented employees” 





ers is the ad 
which appeared 
recently in a New 
York newspaper. 
Career Masters, 
an employment 
agency, invited 
job seekers to 
“come in for tea and discuss your 
future.” 





Lawrence Stessin 


The whoppingest safety award of 
the year went to a driver with the 
McLean Trucking Co. (Winston- 
Salem, N. C.). For having a perfect 
safety record, the worker was given 
a house and a lot. 


Capsule course in human relations: 

Five most important words: “I 
am proud of you.” 

Four most important words: 
“What is your opinion?” 

Three most important words: “If 
you please.” 

Two most 
“Thank you.” 

Least important word: “I.” 


important words: 


Planning a plant tour for em- 
ployees’ families and others in the 
community? Don’t overlook arrange- 
ments for small children. Stewart- 
Warner gets a bang-up turnout at 
“open house” day because it pro- 
vides a nursery for tots so parents 
can leave the kids in care of a nurse 
while they rubberneck. 


It would happen in Brooklyn. An 
employer signed a contract with a 
union to provide a cake for every 
employee on his birthday and/or 
wedding anniversary. 


Taxi drivers are important mould- 
ers of community opinion. Lycom- 
ing-Spencer (Williamsport, Pa.) 
mails company literature to all cab- 
bies in town. Same with doctors and 
dentists. 


Many employees believe that 
stockholders get too much of the 
corporate dollar. Benjamin Fairless, 
chairman of the board of United 
States Steel, recently put it this way 
to the steelworkers: “If all dividends 
paid to stockholders were added to 
the pay envelopes of the employees 
the additional income would barely 
buy the equivalent of three cartons 
of cigarettes weekly per worker.” 
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Callahan let him set up shop in Kem- 
merer, buy a third interest out of earn- 
ings. Six years later, the partners sold 
three stores to Penney for $30,000. 

To expand, the young enterpriser be- 
gan to treat others exactly as he had 
been treated. He hired an assistant, 
taught him the business, made him a 
partner in a new store. Each new asso- 
ciate was encouraged to educate an- 
other to add links to the chain. The 
system guaranteed fully-trained store 
managers welded to their jobs with the 
world’s most secure adhesive — self- 
interest. 

By 1914 there were 71 stores, by 
1917 177, by 1924 500. In 1928, when 
1,023 outlets grossed $176.7 million, 
Penney got an offer to merge with 
Montgomery Ward; Sears, Roebuck 
President Robert E. Wood offered a 
similar deal the next year. Although 
Penney had often merged with other 
small chains before, both big bids were 
rejected because (1) “savings to the 
public would be negligible;” (2) “our 
younger executives would have lessened 
rather than greater opportunities.” 

Since bank credit came hard for 
partnerships, the organization was 
changed to a corporation. Shares were 
listed on New York’s Big Board in 
October, 1929, a few days before Black 
Thursday. After the crash, 1929's 
$209.7 million sales shrunk to $155.3 
million for 1932. But branches grew 
from 1,392 to 1,473: Penney’s low- 
priced merchandise helped new stores 
get established faster than in normal 
times. Since 1938, neither sales nor 
store growth have ever slipped back. 
Dividends ($3.25 last year after a 3- 
for-1 split in 1946) were never missed. 

As an individual, Penney fared less 
well than his creation. Around War I, 
as chairman, he began to give large 
amounts to a handful of favorite phi- 
lanthropies, to the Christian Herald, to 
a home for retired clergymen. Sensing 
the vast potential of Florida, he in- 
vested heavily in the state’s City Na- 
tional Bank, became board chairman. 
Convinced of his own invulnerability, 
Penney poured more and more money 
into his projects, borrowed against his 
store stock. His personal debt hit $7 
million as security values reached 1932 
lows and all but two banks sold him 
out. At 57, Penney, once one of the 
world’s richest men, was all but penni- 
less. Charities perforce were cast adrift. 

Telling the story with no trace of 
bitterness, he recalls that every sort of 
calumny was heaped on his head as he 
failed to meet obligations. Although his 
entire business life was based on square 
dealing, he was called to account for 
the Florida bank’s failure. Fellow-stock- 
holders implied he had gained from 
their loss. Finally Penney cracked up, 
‘was sent to a sanitarium. 





JAMES CASH PENNEY: 
“nothing like $40 million, but plenty” 


With a chance to think clearly, he 
realized, “A man doesn’t run. Neither 
does he squander time and strength in 
blaming everything and everyone in 
sight—excepting himself. When he has 
brought himself around to accepting 
the fact that possessing money will 
never guarantee invulnerability and 
that whatever fortune he has had has 
been lost, the way is opened to seeing 
that the only place left to go is—up. 
Powers remain — the powers used to 
build with in the first place. And so he 
fights.” 

What had happened, Penney insists, 
was that “I had relied too much on the 
power of money.” Asked if most 
wealthy businessmen get obsessed with 
money, he replies without hesitation: 
“Yes, they certainly do.” 

Penney launched his fight with char- 
acteristic thoroughness, slashed living 
costs, closed all but two rooms of his 
big, suburban home, fired servants. Still 
company chairman, he drew a salary 
for the first time. In the intervening 
years he has rebuilt a fortune, claims 





WHY PENNEY STORES 
PROSPERED 


Basic principles on which the 
phenomenal success of the Pen- 
ney stores were built: 

Each store manager trained a 
man to open and run another 
store, of which he became a 
partner. 

Net profits of each store were 
shared liberally—often one-third— 
with its head. 

Nothing but meritorious mer- 
chandise was stocked. 

Price mark-ups were rigidly 
kept down. 

Every sale: cash and carry. 
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he is far better off than ever. Where 
all his money was in Penney stock, he 
now has “diversified investments, ] 
haven’t anything like $40 million,” he 
smiled, but “I've got plenty.” More 
important, “I’ve never felt healthier or 
happier in my life.” 

Instead of pushing his troubles out 
of his memory, he tells the story often, 
Like King Lear in the tempest, he had 
his brightest thoughts when things 
looked blackest and he has no intention 
of forgetting them. “You can’t just 
serve ideas with money,” he explains, 
“neither principles nor charity nor any- 
thing else gives any satisfaction unless 
you put yourself into it, work at it.” 

Penney’s present work is hard to de- 
fine. “When I come into the office, I 
never know what I'll find.” Since the 
company “pretty well runs itself,” the 
chairman spends about half his time 
helping branches celebrate Founder's 
Days. “I assume I know more employ- 
ees and see more stores than anyone 
else.” On location, the executive meets 
staffers, waits on customers, occasion- 
ally sweeps the front sidewalk if he 
thinks it needs it. 

Penney tops official chores by raising 
prize livestock on farms set up to make 
money, not as a hobby. He is chairman 
and director of Allied Youth, a group 
aimed to shield youngsters from the 
dangers of alcohol; chairman of the Na- 
tional Council for Community Better- 
ment, whose aim is to develop group 
self-reliance; and a VP of the Layman’s 
Movement for a Christian World. Last 
year he made 200 talks. Whenever he 
appears publicly, J. C. Penney claims 
he is still a merchant. But instead of 
marketing shirts and shoes, he is sell 
ing his listeners an idea—that service, 
not money, should be their goal. 

Convinced this philosophy is hard- 
headed and sound, Penney contends it 
is merely enlightened selfishness with 
no mushy sentiment in it. Having ac- 
quired a reputation as a hard man to 
work for, his attitude toward getting 
work out of men “hasn’t softened a 
bit.” Early Penney employees toiled 
unbelievably long hours, had little so- 
cial life, could neither drink nor smoke. 
Rules have changed, but “if I were 
running a store, they would still be the 
same.” Yet, rewards were commensu- 
rate with sacrifice. Penney says he has 
been called “ruthless,” and “maybe 
that’s the correct word.” But however 
hard junior associates were pus 
Penney always pushed himself harder. 

Still pushing, he spent three winter 
weeks in Florida making speeches it 
stead of looking for rest, came 
“ready to tackle a buzz-saw. It’s hard 
for me to take a vacation and I get $® 
much fun from my work I really 
need one. I’m doing just what I want 
to do.” oti 
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NEW IDEAS 


Miniature Index 


Wafer thin and measuring about two 
inches in length, this index has all the 
appointments of the full desk-size index. 


It is in a hammered metal jacket with 
at letter selector button and pop-up 
cover. The pages are ruled and alpha- 
betically arranged (American Manu- 
facturing Co., Cranston, R. I.). 





Extra Fingers 


Here is an answer to screws too tiny 
to be held with the fingers. The Screw 
Driver Screw Holding set has an in- 
terchangeable spring steel clip which 


holds all tiny screws with a firm grip 
so that the screws may be driven in or 
removed from hard-to-get-at places. 
Manufacturer claims the clip causes no 
undesirable magnetic effects on delicate 
mechanisms (Moody Machine Products 
Co., Providence, R. I.). 





Little White Lies 
This Colfers’ Stymie Pencil leads a 





. double ‘ile, One side is a regulation 
lead pencil for score keeping. But tap 
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or press the top of the pencil on the 
putting green and a white dot of 
powder marks your lie. To refill remove 
cap and fill chamber with talc powder 
(Alex Taylor & Co., Inc., 22 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y.). 


U-Style-It 


Invented to aid the gal who wants to 
do her own hair-cutting, this comb 
looks like a pair of scissors, except that 
the blades are combs. It holds the hair 





firmly so that you cut only what you 
measure. Once the comb is in position 
it will remain by itself, thus freeing 
both hands for the cutting job (U-Style- 
It Comb Co., 350 So. Fairfax Ave., 
Hollywood 36, Calif.). 


“Endless” Hacksaw 


This new Leytool “Endless” Hacksaw 
is designed so that the operator can 
saw through an unlimited amount of 
material without being restricted by the 
usual hacksaw frame. This new tool 





consists of a spring-loaded plunger with 
a pistol grip handle, and a guide tube 
which supports the regular 10- or 12- 
inch hacksaw blade. The blade rides on 
three hardened steel balls in the front 
casing of the guide tube. After sawing 
to a depth equal to the width of the 
blade, a knurled locking screw is loos- 
ened, The front casing of the guide 
tube then remains at the point of con- 
tact of the blade and work. The blade 
is now actuated by a spring-loaded 
plunger, and is not restricted to the 
depth of cut. Pressure is needed on the 
forward stroke only as the internal 
spring makes the return stroke auto- 
matic (Alpha Tool & Supply Co., Clos- 
ter, N. Y.). 
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This series 
of forging 
operations 
tells at a glance 
why the CLARK 
Axle Housing 

is the world’s most widely used 
housing for truck and bus axles 


it’s one good reason why 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


is an outstanding name in 
Automotive Engineering 


write to CLARK EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY, Buchanan, Michigan 
for booklet PRODUCTS OF CLARK 





CBS—HYTRON 
AND 
RAYTHEON MFG. CO. 
CHOSE 


LOWELL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


INDUSTRIAL PARK 


@ PLENTY OF LABOR—305,865 popu- 
lation within 15 mile radius, a de- 
pendable source of capable man- 
power. 


@ PLENTY OF SPACE—Ample room 
for expansion. Choice of 35 in- 
dustrial sites, 5 to 400 acres, at 
low cost. 


@ PLENTY OF CIVIC SPIRIT—as 
evidenced by the willingness of 
local capital to finance a full- 
blown industrial expansion pro- 
gram. 





SERVED BY 2 RAILROADS AND OVER 200 
TRUCKING COMPANIES. ONLY 24 MILES 
TO BOSTON’S SEAPORT AND AIRPORT. 


JOIN THESE INDUSTRIAL LEADERS! 





WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


LOWELL DEVELOPMENT AND 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
24 MERRIMACK ST., LOWELL, MASS. 
TELEPHONE 4-0435 and 4-0436 
EARL F. COOK, Executive Director 




















Another Great Development from PHILCO | 


...aS Room Air Conditioning Comes of Age! 


You see here the most compact 
console-style air conditioner ever 
built. It is the latest exclusive develop- 
ment in Philco’s 16 years of leader- 
ship in one of America’s great 
growth industries—ROOM AIR 
CONDITIONING. 


In this remarkable new unit, the 
entire cooling system is self-contained 
in the space-saving cabinet, yet the 
unit does not extend outside the window. 
As a result, room air conditioning 
now becomes possible for thousands 
of buildings where restrictions exist 
against outside extensions on windows. 


This solving of a problem through 
research and engineering is typical 


of Philco’s dynamic leadership since 
1938 in building this rapidly expand- 


ing industry to its present proportions. 


For when Philco entered the air 
conditioning field, it brought to the 
industry a tremendous knowledge of 
public tastes and skill in merchan- 
dising to them. Philco led the way in 
making air-conditioning a full-time 
dealer business, instead of a sideline, 
and the industry began to grow. 


Since the War, these Philco “‘firsts” 
have spurred room air conditioners 
into today’s substantial sales— 


The first hermetically-sealed power 
system .. . first true Automatic Tem- 


perature Control . . . first Bedroom air 
conditioner ... first Consolette for 
casement windows...and, more 
recently, the amazing first reverse cycle 
room air conditioner that cools in hot 
weather and heats in cool weather 
uithout electric coils! 





Once again—as in Radio, Tele- 
vision, Refrigerators, Freezers, and 
Electric Ranges—Philco’s unusual 
technique of Research integrated with 
Engineering and Merchandising, has 
paid off in industry leadership. 


And the end is not in sight! 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM a | i LCO RESEARCH 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


five factors: 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


tural employment). 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average 


weekly hours in manufacture) 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 
sales) 


store 


5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 


141 key centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100), factors 1,4and 5 forseasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 


revision. * 





FORECAST 





B. C. FORBES 


Year’s second half starts well 


ENTERING the second half of the year, 
our economic winds are blowing mod- 
erately favorably. 

Total employment, at the highest 
wages ever, approximates an all-time 
peak. 

Production in general is of almost 
record Summertime volume. 

Retail trade is doing seasonally well. 

One significant factor: our railroads, 
despite ever-intensifying truck competi- 
tion, are prospering notably. This is 
reflected by better market prices for 
their shares. : 

Demands for electric current are 
around the highest ever. 

Little or no letdown in industrial 
Plant construction, expansion, is in evi- 
dence. 


Our robust natural gas industry is 
blossoming, 

Oil consumption is well maintained. 

Total exports, including armaments, 


Meni 


are running high. Imports continue 
around normal. 

At the moment, the country is not 
plagued by widespread strikes. 

Further inflation is not currently 
rampant. 

Recent firmness in money rates is not 
unhealthy. 

The Government continues to be 
able to refinance its enormously heavy 
maturities; but is not making striking 
progress in substituting long-term debt 
for nearby maturities. 

The Eisenhower Administration is 
hewing reasonably well to the economy 
line. 

The June 30 deficit of $9,389,000,- 
000 was uncomfortably high. But hopes 
still are entertained for a better show- 
ing during the coming twelve months. 

And, very important, both corporate 
and individual taxpayers are promised 
substantial relief during 1954. 








Because of an anticipated truce in 
Korea and because of Russia’s loudly- 
voiced conciliatory intentions, fears are 
rising that there will come such a let- 
down in our heretofore all-out arma- 
ment program, both at home and 
among our Allies, that defense spend- 
ing will be so drastically reduced that 
our economy, our employment, our 
prosperity will suffer. 

I have no patience with that theory. 

In the first place, I do not believe 
that General Eisenhower will be un- 
duly lulled into armament inactivity 
by a Korean truce or by all the bland- 
ishments the Kremlin may proffer. 

My hope, my belief, is that by ‘the 
time the Administration decides to 
taper off military expenditures, the vir- 
ility of our economy will fully offset the 
consequences. 

Our many and herculean entrepre- 
neurs—abused, discouraged, repressed, 
during much of the 20-year Democratic 
domination—have imbibed new cour- 
age, new determination, new willing- 
ness to drive America still farther 
ahead. 

This new attitude and atmosphere 
bode well for us all. 





* Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 

P. ; May ’52 June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. ’53 Feb. ’53 Mar.’53 April ’53 

— Pre me ee 114.0 110.0 103.5 114.6 120.5 122.2 125.9 127.0 128.1 129.2 130.3 130.8 

— ccqevesde te 106.5 106.5 105.4 107.8 109.4 109.5 110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 109.6 111.7 

Sales UUUuttteeeeees 100.8 101.3 100.6 100.8 103.0 103.5 103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 102.3 

Bank Dobno 102.1 105.1 99.7 108.4 100.9 108.4 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 108.0 102.3 
Debits 5.6.3.5: 125.4 125.5 137.4 116.0 7 124.6 123.9 137.3 132.2 135.8 135.3 140.0 
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FREE ris ruscicarion 


50 Stocks 


BABSON says SWITCH! 





HERE are 400 active stocks on 
Babson’s Switch list. For a limited 
time only, BABSON’S REPORTS will 
send those who request it a switch list 
of 50 common stocks absolutely FREE. 
Your stocks may be on this list. 


FREE—Babson’s 7-Stock Check 


Send us a list of 7 stocks you own or 
intend to buy. We will — 
promptly whether Babson clients have 
been advised to HOLD or SWITCH. 

This FREE offer may be withdrawn 
without notice, so ACT NOW to get 


your 
(1) 50 STOCKS TO SWITCH 
(2) BABSON'S 7-STOCK CHECK 


Write Today to Dept. F-129 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 














attssesmeneeeeees, 
UP 20,700% = 


Yes, in a 4 year period, R.K.O. WAR- 
RANTS showed the above percentage 
gain, a $500 investment appreciating to 
$104,000. The WARRANTS of Rich- 
field Oil, Tri-Continental and Atlas Corp. 
had comparative rises. WARRANTS 
move faster and further than any other 
type of security. 

If you are interested in capital 

appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different 
phases—explores many avenues of their 


profitable purchase and_ sale — describes 
current opportunities in Warrants. 


For yeur copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 
free folder. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





No basis for bear market 


AT 1Ts recent low of 260, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average was back to 
the level of two years ago. Only 60 per 
cent of the stocks participated in the 
advance since June, 1949—a much 
smaller proportion, compared with pre- 
vious bull markets. During the bull 
market ending in 1929, 93 per cent 
participated to a large degree, com- 
pared with 89 per cent in the 1937 
market, and 87 per cent in the 1942-46 
rise. 

I think that the peak made early this 
year, of 293, will prove to be the top 
for some time, and that after rallies 
from time to time, the industrial aver- 
ages might reach moderately lower 
levels before the next prolonged bull 
market. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that there have been two 
“bear” or declining markets since the 
enactment of legislation regulating the 
securities markets. In 1937, a peak of 
195 was reached in March, followed 
by a decline in the spring to 164, with 
a subsequent recovery to 190 in July. 
A very severe decline followed to 112, 
in November, with a low of 98 in 
March, 1938. There were rallies and 
declines until the final low of 92 in 
April, 1942. It should be remembered 
that war in Europe broke out in the 
fall of 1939, and that Pearl Harbor oc- 
curred in December, 1941, followed by 
the loss of the Philippines, Singapore, 
etc. We are not now facing any such 
events. 

In 1946, a peak of 213 was reached 
in May. A decline to 160, in October, 


occurred; fol- 
lowed by a rally 
to 194 in June, 
1948, and a sub- 
sequent decline 
to 160 in June, 
1949. The rise to 
293 in January of 
1953 followed, 
with a low this year of 260, made in 
June. It is well to remember the extent 
of inflation since the end of World War 
II, particularly in wages, which might 
be permanent. There is no basis for 
expecting any “old fashioned bear 
market.” 

Ore must bear in mind that the in- 
dustrial average is the average of. 30 
leading stocks, including 3 oils, 3 chem- 
icals, 2 electrical manufacturing stocks, 
American Tel. & Tel., Eastman Kodak, 
Sears Roebuck, General Motors, most 
of which have been heavily purchased 
by investment trusts, pension funds, 
etc. The movement of this average, 
therefore, does not accurately portray 
what happened to a great many other 
stocks, such as those which have been 
declining for a long time. It has long 
been characteristic of the market that 
the latter type of stocks make their 
bottoms and are slowly moving upward 
during a time when the “average” is 
making new lows. It is my opinion that 
the time has come for purchases of 
many stocks in this category, regard- 
less of the movement of the averages, 
and that further purchases will be fully 
warranted on any further moderate de- 








STOCKS IN BUYING RANGE 


Range last 2 years 





High Low Recent Indicated 
A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND (fractions ignored) Price Dividend 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel ............. 52 31 32 $2.00 
Prospectus describing Company American Smelting ................. 53 30 31 2.00 
and terms of offering may be obtained American Viscose .................. 78 40 42 2.50 
from Investment Dealers or 2531 Russ J. I. Case 39 17 17 1.50 
Suiding, San Fomnchen 4, Comets. Sid cA bottedsescic le: | a 25 25 1.00 
Please send prospectus 
Name..sscscsescecscseecseseeesecere —_—P ee ae 43 26 26 1.50 
Sindh, soopacndsperbahareesepeescorss ce a 49 31 32 2.00 
Cityeccccccccvccccccveccccecs State.....ees NS 92 64 64 6.00 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ............ 81 55 57 be 
National Distillers ........... ...... 87 17 17 : 
SECRETS OF PROFESSIONAL 
STOCK SELECTION PRINS LE 20 eed ous, 49 24 25 1,40 
A technical treatise on Successful EL: ob 4p aa Wii Se >,op Oc)6— » 63 31 $1 1.40 
stock selection . .... $10 Pennsylvania Salt .................. 71 40 43 ~~ 
W. D. GANN Research, Inc. | Pure Oil ... sete ee ese e eee eeeeeeees 69 47 51 ry 
| Dinca C Midiblans: Meaitiieins | South Porto Rico Sugar ............. 73 44 44 ‘ 
| (Pept. F-146) Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y. ee 
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clines under the low points stated. I 
have previously mentioned many of 
these stocks (see table). 

In addition, there are many stocks 
which have recovered very little from 
the bottoms reached since the 1946 
peaks, such as Marshall Field, with a 
range of 57 to 23; R. H. Macy, 64 to 
22, Schenley, 80 to 23, Alex. Smith, 55 
to 13, etc. These are very low. 

I feel confident that if one purchases 
a diversified list of the stocks men- 
tioned, with the willingness to buy 
more on any moderate further decline 
under the low stated, he will realize a 
handsome profit, in due time. Patience 
is the chief requisite. 

There is another group of stocks 
which merit attention: those which 
have held up well during the recent 
downtrend in the market, and which 
appear to have a particularly promis- 
ing earnings outlook: Armstrong Cork, 
Bucyrus-Erie, Carrier Corp., Columbia 
Broadcasting, Combustion-Engineering, 
Continental Can, Great Northern pref., 
Reynolds Tobacco, Western Union. 
Also, as a special situation, Broad Street 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia. 

The total volume of business through- 
out the nation continues large. Employ- 
ment is close to peak levels. A substan- 
tial defense program will continue. In 
spite of the many uncertainties ahead, 
all of which have been frequently men- 
tioned on the financial pages, it is dif- 
ficult to foresee a serious increase in the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

Favorable tax changes are expected 
next year, such as reduction in the capi- 
tal gains tax and in the holding period; 
at least partial removal of the double 
taxation on dividends. 

The foreign situation continues un- 
certain, but it is encouraging to note 
the rising tide of rebellion by people 
in Europe against Red rule—indicating 
the possibility of a decline in the threat 
of military aggression by the Soviet. 

I think that the decline in commodity 
prices has about run its course. The 
recent panicky decline in the wheat 
market, when prices dropped the daily 
limit of 10 cents a bushel, had all the 
appearances of a selling climax. Prompt 
action by the government in extending 
the loan privilege to wheat stored on 
the ground in the Southwest showed 
that the government is keenly aware of 
the seriousness of the situation. A more 
stable commodity market, with possible 
moderate recoveries, will greatly im- 
Prove the outlook. 

Government bonds have been acting 
better recently, following reduction in 

ank reserve requirements. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks have been reported 
as buyers. It is too early to feel certain 
that the peak in money rates has been 
reached, but at least for some months, 
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higher rates are not likely. The Federal 
Reserve is interested in preventing in- 
flation as well as deflation, in so far as 
it can do so through the price of credit, 
or the interest rate. Loans had ad- 
vanced to high levels; it is hoped that 





the rise in the interest rate will curtail 
the demand. 

In connection with government bonds, 
it has been obvious to everybody that 
it has not been possible to reduce the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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LET THIS RESEARCH HELP YOU TO 
PROFITABLE MARKET DECISIONS 


1001 CHARTS "= 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
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every active stock listed on New York Stock Exchange 
and American Stock Exchange covering nearly 12 
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IN EVERY FUTURES MARKET 


Commodity Trend Service keeps you in- 
formed on every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada; suggests when you 
should buy and sell and at what price; 
helps you cut losses and increase capital. 
Based on system of price forecasting proved 
over many years. Published by successful 
commodity trader. Current bulletins sent 
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COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 


14 TESTS 
STOCK to BUY 


ALWAYS BUY a steck when it passes our 14 
tests. For PROFIT, safety, YIELD. Always 
CHECK a stock by 14 tests, BEFORE buying. 
Our clients, for example, bought: Technicolor @ 
104%, American Car & Fdry @ 35%, for LARGE 
six months PROFITS. 

PLANNING YOUR FORTUNE, written by 
M. K. Fleming Jr., outlines 14 TESTS, gives 
fundamentals for SUCCESS. BUY it. STUDY it 
USE it. Mail $1. Successful Traders Analysis, 
Box 5244, San Diego 5, Calif. ACT NOW . 




















MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Some stocks with good prospects 


IN THE previous column, it was sug- 
gested that the traditional midsummer 
rise would be from the June 16 lows 
(260.75 in the D-J Industrials and 
99.06 in the D-] Rails) and that the 
advance might be less than 10% in the 
Industrials and more than 10% in the 
Rails. It was stated, also, that the next 
important “supply area,” in theory, 
should be around 280 in the Industrials 
and 112-114 in the Rails. As this is 
written, in early July, there seems no 
reason to change the projection. 

The action of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in reducing the reserve require- 
ments of member banks, makes avail- 
able about $6 billion of additional 
credit. This is just about the amount 
which will be needed to finance the 
Federal Budget deficit for the last half 
of the calendar year. Fundamentally it 
is more anti-inflationary than the rise 
in interest rates in the first half year 
was deflationary. 

Effect on the economy is not imme- 
diate. It takes time for the newly- 
created dollars to get into the hands of 
those who spend them. The influence 
of these dollars on the general price 
structure will be considerable; but it 
would be greater if the dollars were to 
be spent in an economy of shortages 
than it will be in our present economy 
of abundance. I would guess that 
money rates won't firm much, if any, 
more over the next six months or so, 
but I would also guess that those who 
look for any considerable easing in 


money rates or 
any important 
rise in bond 
prices may be 
disappointed. 

The big over- 
all fact, some- 
times momen- 
tarily obscured 
by minor conflict- 
ing news, is that the cold war is cooling 
off — gradually but consistently. The 
economy already is in the midst of an 
adjustment, and this adjustment will 
continue for an indefinite period. It re- 
sults in many cross currents, and these 
cross currents, it seems to me, assure 
the continuity of an irregular and high- 
ly selective market. 

As usual, my market philosophy now 
is based on cautious rather than ex- 
treme thinking. I am not especially 
bullish, nor am I terribly bearish. After 
this traditional (and somewhat techni- 
cal) midsummer rally spends itself, it 
is quite possible that the June lows in 
the Averages will be tested or violated. 
But I do not see any reason for genuine 
investors to flee 100%, or even 50%, to 
cash anticipating a debacle. I would 
cut down speculative positions om 
strength, yes. But I would not let my 
pessimism snowball with so many 
stocks down so much from their former 
highs. 

American Seating, one of our old fa- 
vorites, has not been mentioned for 
some time. This stock, 16% as this is 
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written, is off about 40% from last 
years high. First-half earnings were 
nothing remarkable, and net for the 
year now looks like $1.75 to $2 a share 
—which is nothing to write home about. 
Net for the second half year, however, 
should be much better than for the first 
six months, with the third quarter es- 
pecially good. Making seating for the 
transportation industry, for schools and 
churches, this Grand Rapids company 
hardly can fail to.profit from the con- 
tinued increase in the population and 
from past and current bumper baby 
crops. Schools and churches must be 
built, and they must have seats. At be- 
tween 14% and 16% I would think the 
stock is in a buying area, either for 
intermediate term profits or for longer- 
range holding. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, at around 36, 
looks like a good stock to buy for an 
8% return and moderate profits over a 
reasonable period. It looks as if earn- 
ings for the year would be $6 a share 
or more, and an increase in the $3 
dividend to $3.50 is not beyond the 
realm of possibility. More than half of 
Chesapeake’s revenues now are derived 
from non-coal traffic. In spite of quite 
a drop in coal traffic in the first five 
months, the management cut its trans- 
portation ratio from 32.1% to 31.4% and 
eamed $2.18 a share against $2.19 in 
the first five months of 1952. 


Beatrice Foods is absorbing Cream- 
eries of America, operating on the Pa- 
cific Coast and in Hawaii. It looks as 
if Beatrice made a good deal in acquir- 
ing the company, and it should be 
able to develop better earning power 
for the added properties. Assuming a 
$2.25 dividend rate, the stock at 35 
offers a return of 6.4% from a dividend 
which should be earned about twice. 
It may not be quite as seasoned as 
National Dairy Products and Borden, 
but Beatrice Foods stock looks cheaper 
than either. 


New York Central (25) is in a most 
interesting technical position. If this 
speculative stock can sell up through 
the 26-27 supply area, it will be in 
open water on the chart. The manage- 
ment admits that, with a return of only 
about 3% on invested capital, the stock 
should be able to earn $5.85 to $6 a 
share this year, and infers that this is 
only a beginning. Net for the first five 
months was $1.98 a share against only 
13c in the same period a year ago. In 
1952, when $3.83 a share was earned, 
Central only broke even in the first 
seven months, earning the full amount 
after August 1. Transportation ratio for 
the first half was 42.7% against 45.8% 
in the same period a year ago. This 
toad now is handling about 70% of its 
freight train tonnage with diesels 
against only 18% as recently as 1949. 
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BACK DIVIDENDS DUE 
Up to $82 a Share 


ig you are looking for stocks that still have large profit poten- 
tials, then preferred issues with accumulated dividends 
should be considered. For example, the $4 preferred of Asso- 
ciated Tel. & Tel., listed in our March, 1952, Report at 71, was 
called Jan. 1, 1953, at $62.50 plus $83 in accumulated divi- 
dends, or a total payment to stockholders of $145.50 a share. 
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To help you capitalize on such opportunities today, a new 
UNITED Report lists 15 Preferreds with dividend arrears. 


15 Special Stocks Selected 


You will want to check this entire list for investment oppor- 
tunities — including these interesting situations: 


A stock at 26 with $75 in back dividends due and earnings in 
sharp upturn; a stock at 59 with $41 accrued dividends; an- 
other at 28 with $82 due; and a $42 stock with $14.50 in 
dividend arrears, now yielding 6.5%. 


_ Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “New Opportunities 
in Preferreds with Large Dividends Due.” In addition we will send you 


without extra charge the next 4 issues of the weekly United Investment 
Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


| Serving more investors than any other investment advisory service. 

















There’s a lot of leverage in the stock, 
and there’s a big potential in the earn- 
ing power of this huge, well located 
property. It now has real management. 

Readers will get tired of hearing it 
so often, but if I could own only one 
“growth” stock, that issue would be 
Lincoln National Life, now around 164, 
against a high of about 192 earlier this 
year. Stock bought a little over three 
years ago has more than tripled in 
value, yet the issue still is available at 
only about 8.4 times conservatively fig- 
ured earnings of $19.57 a share last 
year. These life insurance companies 
profit from (1) the expanding life 
span, (2) rising interest rates, (3) the 
need for more insurance protection in 
an expanded economy, and (4) con- 
sistent reinvestment of earnings. Last 
year, for instance, Lincoln paid only 
$1.50 a share in dividends, all the rest 
of the profits being ploughed back into 
the property. You don’t have to pay 
any income tax on the dividends you 
do not get; and if you are seeking 
growth, it is a lot better to have the 
company reinvest the earnings for you 
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rather than to reinvest them yourself 
after the tax gatherer takes his toll. In 
my opinion, Lincoln National Life 
is “always a buy and never a sale.” 
Another insurance stock which looks 
good to me is Travelers Insurance at 
around 735. Older readers will recall 
my vigorous recommendation of Trav- 
elers at around 500. I think this is a 
good time to buy some more. Remem- 
ber, you always get more value for your 
dollar when you purchase a high-priced 
stock—and usually less value for your 
dollar when you buy a low-priced one. 
Those who are looking for a conser- 
vative utility equity to yield a little 
better than 6% and offer some appre- 
ciation possibilities should examine 
Duquesne Light, selling around 26% 
and paying $1.60. This stock is some- 
what under the weight of the shares 
distributed recently to shareowners of 
Standard Gas & Electric and Philadel- 
phia Co., which up to recently owned 
a 100% equity in the company. As soon 
as it is seasoned a little better, the issue 
should sell more on par with other 
(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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INVEST 


MORE WISELY?” 


We suggest you stop trying to guess 
the ups and downs of the stock market. 
Become a real investor by seeking good 
stocks when they are definitely undervalued 
—not when they have been over-boomed. 
Make your objective substantial income and 
safety, with secondary emphasis on long- 
term growth. Become a better student of the 
values behind hundreds of stocks by follow- 
ing the example of shrewd investors who 
keep posted through FINANCIAL WORLD. 


1,970 Stock Reports 
With $2 Trial Subscription 


Return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD — 
you will also receive our valuable 64-page 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed 
Stocks.” Besides condensed reports on 1,970 
stocks, this monthly pocket stock guide 
gives our RATING on EACH STOCK so you 
can reach wiser decisions as to new pur- 
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ON PROFITS”; and “82 Highest-Rated 
Stocks (“A+” or “A”) For Investment.” 
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4-PART Investment Service, including 1953- 
Revised Edition of Annual $5 “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH” Manual (Ready July 31). 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





EaRrnincs reports for the second quarter 
will start coming out within the next 
few days. By and large, they are likely 
to be excellent, showing a good im- 
provement over the second quarter of 
1952, which was the poorest for the 
year. Whether these earnings state- 
ments will provide the stimulus for a 
belated midsummer rally remains to be 
seen. Up to early July the stock market 
has displayed so little liveliness that I 
am inclined not to expect major 
changes in either direction during the 
usually dull months of July and August, 
barring, of course, some dramatic event 
here or abroad. 

Looking further ahead, beyond Labor 
Day, I do not foresee a serious danger 
for the stock market which already 
amply discounts the probability of a 
moderate slowdown in business. Earn- 
ings on the 30 stocks in the Dow-Jones 
industrial average for the twelve 
months to March 31, 1953, were 
$25.71. At 268, the average stands at 
a multiple of only 10.4 times earnings. 
This compares with corresponding 
ratios of 21.8 and 19.3 at the peaks of 
the bull markets in 1946 and 1937, 
respectively. Even if earnings should 
come down from current favorable 
levels, dividends which now provide 
a yield of 5.9% are likely to be well 
maintained since the payout rate at 
present is only little more than 60% of 
earnings. 

On the same basis, railroad stocks 
are even more conservatively valued. 
At 105, the 20 stocks in the Dow-Jones 
railroad average are selling at only 
about 5.3 times past twelve months’ 
earnings of $19.79, of which less than 
one-third is currently being paid out in 
dividends. Therefore, unless we have 
to fear a complete collapse of earnings 
of our leading industrial corporations 
and railroads—and this assumption, I 
believe, is uncalled for—it would seem 
unreasonable to get unduly bearish on 
the market. 

Prospects are neither all black nor all 
white, and it is inevitable under such 
conditions that there can be no clear- 
cut investment policy. I don’t like to be 
ambiguous and to hedge every state- 
ment with numerous ifs and whens. Yet, 
while I would rather defer the purchase 
of stocks at the present time, I don’t 
think that the risk on the downside is 
sufficiently serious to warrant a general 
sell recommendation. 

There are always exceptions, too, and 





even a listless market as we have had 
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by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Investment Opportunities 


in recent weeks 


offers numerous 
opportunities for 
profit, Western 


Union, for exam- 
ple, has been act- 
ing well all along 
and made a new 
high last month 
while the market 
was scraping bottom. I ‘still like the 
stock, which was discussed in this col- 
umn on January 15, 1953. This year’s 
earnings should be well over $7 a 
share, giving ample coverage for the 
$3 dividend rate. 

New York Central is acting well and 
seems to offer a good opportunity for 
further gain with earnings estimated to 
approach $6 a share this year. A little 
less speculative and not as highly lever- 
aged, Pennsylvania Railroad intrigues 
me. Old Pennsy, under new manage- 
ment and beginning to show the benefit 
of its huge postwar modernization pro- 
gram, succeeded in increasing its earn- 
ings from railroad operations for the 
first five months from $26.2 million to 
almost $40 million without any increase 
in gross revenues. This is a remarkable 
performance that augurs well for the 
future. 

Another stock that has been con- 
spicuous in its performance and is sell- 
ing within less than a point of its all- 
time high is Hinde & Dauch (26%). 
This well-established maker of paper 
board, shipping containers, etc., re- 
cently asked for authorization of addi- 
tional stock to be used for stock divi- 
dends and possible acquisitions. Hinde 
¢ Dauch has no debt nor preferred 
stock, and cash items of $3.2 million 
alone are several times larger than total 
liabilities of only $1.8 million. With this 
years earnings estimated at between 
$3.50 and $4 a share, the present $1.60 
dividend rate is likely to be liberalized, 
probably by means of a stock dividend. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s action 
reducing reserve requirements of mem- 
ber banks goes far in alleviating the 
extreme credit stringency that had be- 
come a matter of serious concern. It 
will not only smooth the way for the 
huge volume of Treasury financing in 
the months ahead, but also tend to 
stiffen the bond market, which had 
declined to the lowest level in many 
years. There are many bargains around 
for the bond-minded investor, 
among corporate bonds and especially 
tax-exempt revenue bonds. 
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‘the bond market seemed to have 
reached its low point, at least for the 
time being, when General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp. offered 4% five-year 
debentures at par. These bonds carry 
an “A” rating. At the end of last month 
the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority, which owns and operates the 
jsland’s electric utility system, offered 
bonds, rated “A,” which are free from 
federal and state income taxes, yielding 
up to 4%%. For investors whose top tax 
bracket is 60%, a 4%% yield is the 
equivalent to a 12% taxable return (not 
counting the saving in state taxes), and 
everyone knows what extreme risks 
have to be assumed in order to obtain a 
12% dividend return. A similar bargain 
in tax-exempt issues are the new City 
of Miami Sewer Revenue Bonds yield- 
ing 4.25% for the 1993 maturity. These 
bonds, too, are rated “A.” 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers, Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,N.Y. 


207. THe Korean Srruation: Dr. Mar- 
cus Nadler, consulting economist, feels 
that the economy is safe and that no se- 
vere repercussions will be felt by the na- 
tion should a peaceful end come in the 
Korean conflict. The business boom which 
has lasted for 12 years is gradually com- 
ing to an end, but he sees no serious re- 
cession (4 pages). 

208. How to Bump a RETIREMENT 
Funp: Reviews the retirement situation to- 
day as compared with 1929. Old methods 
of investing in bonds and insurance will 
not be sufficient today. The one hope in 
building « retirement fund is to invest sur- 
plus money in growth stocks which do not 
pay out large yearly dividends but which 
use the money in expansion and have a 
fine growth potential over the years (24 
Pages ) 

209. Tue FELLowsHip SysTEM OF 
ScIENTIVic RESEARCH AT MELLON INSTI- 
TUTE: Gives the background of American 
chemistry, the founding and history of the 
Mellon Institute, and an illuminating de- 
scription of how the Institute operates 
today. The Fellowship system gives the 
researcher the opportunity to investigate 
his problem without distraction from plant 
production (12 pages). 

“SaFety Is a STATE OF MIND”: 
F. du Pont cites his company 
records in proving that safety can be 
implanted in the minds of men (12 pages). 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation 
of an offer to buy securities. The offering is made 
only by the Offering Circular. 


50,000 Shares 
Russell Reinforced Plastics Corporation 


Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Preferred Dividend—$.30 Per Annum) 


PRICE: $5.00 PER SHARE 


Offering Circular may be obtained from 


AETNA SECURITIES CORPORATION 
















NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY1-2494 














How $5 saved me from 


an investment blunder 





From a Barron’s reader 


When a friend suggested I buy a certain 
stock, I thought it might be a good thing 
for me. That was some months ago. 

But before risking my money, I decided 
I ought to look further. I asked myself, 
“How does this stock compare with others 
in value? How do its earnings and future 
prospects compare with those of other 
stocks ?” 

So I took a trial subscription to Barron’s 
National Business and Financial Weekly. 
This cost me only $5, and it has saved me 
hundreds. 

In less than a month, I saw a number of 
attractive investment situations in Barron’s. 
Any one of them looked better for me than 
my friend’s suggestion—and I picked one. 

I was right. My investment has gone up 
in value and pays me a good return—while 
my friend’s stock has gone “sour.” Thanks 
to Barron’s I saved myself from a costly 
blunder. 





No other business or investment publication is 
like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 


makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 


In Barron’s you are shown what, where and 
why the intrinsic VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation each week cn the condition and pros- 
pects (the changing fortunes) of individual cor- 
porations—and on industrial and market trends. 


A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 


Everything you need to know to help you handle 
your business and investment affairs with greater 
understanding and foresight . . . the investment 
imblications of current political and economic 
events . . . the perspective you must have to 
anticipate trends and grasp profitable investment 
opportunities. 


See for yourself how important Barron’s can be 
to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for $5 (full year, $15). Just tear out this 
ad and send it today with your check; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 40 New St., New 
York 4, N. Y. F-715 





THINGS ARE 
HAPPENING FAST! 


Today more than ever before you need our 
service and advice. Let our 16 years of 
experience work for you. Today, our new 
EXPANDED service gives DEFINITE 


recommendations and DEFINITE profit- 
taking points, plus price objectives on 
stock you now own. 


4 Weeks trial $3.00 


To new subscribers only 


SEAMAN’S-BLAKE, Inc. 
343 S. Dearborn 


St., Chicago 4, Ill. 











Bull or Bear Market 


Investment experts are predicting both 
Bull and Bear Markets for 1953. Don’t 
Guess. Why not investigate Curtiss 
Dahl’s book, “Consistent Profits in the 
Stock Market,” which presents a pro- 
cedure that does not try to forecast the 
market but follows the market as the 
price pattern unfolds? Write for de- 
scriptive literature. Tri-State Offset 
Company, 817 Main Street, Dept. F., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 



















Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 174 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
4 DIVIDEND NO. 25 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 21 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


, 50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

28Y, cents per share on the 

Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series, 
, The above dividends are pay- 
q able July 31, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record July 5, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, July 31, 1953. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
June 26, 1953 








THE FUNDS 





Up and down with the mutuals 


Ir investors think they have been on 
a roller coaster for the last eight 
months, the feeling is not entirely illus- 
ory. The Standard and Poor's 90 stock 
average roared up to 211.7 from its 
189.0 October 22, 1952 bottom, then 
promptly descended to 186.9 last 


month for a net loss of 1.1%. The con- 
fidence rally was punctured by goy- 
ernment-induced higher interest rates, 
international uncertainties and fears 
for the future of the current business 
boom. 

This performance was no novelty 

















LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


The Beard of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 22 cents per share 
on the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable August 1, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on July 10, 
1953. 

This dividend will not be distributed to 
holders of the old Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the Company (or Certificates of 
Deposit for said Stocks) or to holders of 
the old Preferred Stocks of Queens Bor- 
ough Gas and Electric Company and Nas- 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company until 
such shares have been surrendered and 
exchanged for the new Common Stock. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 





June 24, 1953 























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 150 


The Board of Directors on June 10, 
1953, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be paid 
by check on July 15, 1953, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 22, 1953. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 














8-MONTH CAPITAL PERFORMANCE OF MUTUALS 
% De- %G 
% Rise Riseas % cline Jan. Decline as Change— 
Oct. 22, ’°52— of S&P 5,’53—  %ofS&P Oct. 22, ’52— 
Jan. 5, 53 rise June 10,’53 Decline June 10, '53 
Standard & Poor's 90 Stocks 12.0% 100 —11.7% 100 — 11% 
CONSERVATIVE 
American Business Shares... 8.3 69.2 — 6.4 54.7 + 16 
Axe-Houghton Fund B .... 8.2 68.3 — 7.1 60.7 + 0.6 
Boston Fund ............. 6.4 53.3 — 8.9 76.1 =—-.3] 
Commonwealth Invest. Co... 6.6 55.0 — 82 70.1 — 2.0 
Eaton & Howard Bal. Fund 5.9 49.2 — 7.7 65.8 — 2.0 
Investors Mutual .......... 6.2 51.7 — 7.0 59.8 — 13 
Nation-Wide ............. 5.9 49.2 — 62 53.0 — 0.7 
New England ............. 9.4 78.3 — 7.2 61.5 + 17 
George Putnam ........... 7.1 59.2 — 78 66.7 — 10 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark... 5.0 41.7 — 84 71.8 — 3.7 
EEO 6.4 53.3 — 73 62.4 —12 
AGGRESSIVE 
eee o. Riwesants diwiv 9.5 79.2 — 7.5 64.1 + 13 
Axe-Houghton Stock Fund.. 9.3 77.5 — 7.4 63.2 +15 
ee re ee ee 9.3 77.5 — 8.7 74.4 — 01 
ee RSS? Ce eee 9.9 82.5 — 8.7 74.4 + 05 
ET Sas. Chia « waiacemste 9.2 76.7 — 9.7 82.9 — 12 
| Ree, A ge 7.6 63.3 — 73 62.4 — 0.1 
Financial Industrial ....... 12.0 100.0 —10.7 91.5 — 
Fundamental Investors .... 10.6 88.3 —13.0 111.1 — $5 
General Capital Corp....... 7.7 64.2 — 55 47.0 + 18 
Incorporated Investors ..... 11.3 94.2 —12.2 104.3 — 18 
Investment Co. of Am. .... 9.2 76.7 —10.1 86.3 =! 13 
Knickerbocker ............ 3.2 26.7 — 3.5 29.9 — 0.3 
Loomis-Sales Mutual ...... 5.3 44.2 — 59 50.4 — 10 
Mass. Investors Trust ..... 10.6 88.3 —10.5 89.7 — 09 
OO re 8.4 70.0 — 7.9 67.5 + 06 
GROWTH 
Axe-Houghton Fund A..... 6.9 57.5 — 7.9 67.5 — 13 
Bullock Fund ............ 9.9 82.5 —10.3 88.0 — 12 
Eaton & Howard Stock .... 9.6 80.0 — 92 78.6 — 0.2 
Mass. Inv. Growth Fund.... 10.2 85.0 —13.2 112.8 — 41 
National Investors Corp... 10.4 86.7 —10.2 87.2 — 05 
Selected American Shares... 9.6 80.0 —10.5 89.7 —13 
INCOME 
Dividend Shares .......... 11.2 93.3 —10.1 86.3 — 
Keystone S-2 ............ 7.4 61.7 —10.9 93.2 — 4] 
Nat'l Secur. Ser.-Inc. ...... 7.7 64.2 — 719 67.5 — 08 
United Income Fund ...... 75 62.5 — 9.7 82.9 — 29 
SPECULATIVE 
Group Secur.-Low-Pr. Stock. 9.3 175 — 6.0 513 + 28 
Keystone S-3 ............. 14.5 120.8 . —10.7 915 + 23- 
Keystone S-4 ............ 9.2 76.7 — 58 496 + 29 
Nat'l Secur. Ser.-Spec. ..... 6.6 55.0 — 5.4 462 + 5.0 
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atter the markets of recent years. Be- 
ginning in early 1951, stock prices have 
been punctuated by rapid-fire rises and 
declines that averaged about 10% a 
move. For a trader, it is the most 
difficult type of market in which to 
operate. He will be whipsawed as 
often as he profits. At the top, the 
market looks its best, at the bottom it 
is suggestive of a real bear move. After 
extended moves, this is not too serious 
a problem, but 10% leaves little leeway 
for error. 

Such cycles of optimism and pes- 
simism provides acid tests for any 
money manager's skill, He should, ac- 
cording to the woman’s instructions to 
her broker in a cartoon some years 
ago, buy stocks, then sell them out at 
the top and buy bonds. Even these 
“simple” instructions, however, would 
not have proved too efficacious during 
the last market round. 

On the last upswing the mutuals did 
not fare so well as the 90-stock average. 
Only two funds among the 40 listed 
registered the full 12% rise between Oc- 
tober 22, 1952 and January 5, 1953. 
The two: Financial Industrial, with an 
even 12% increase, and Keystone S-3, 
with 14.5%. 

However, most mutuals also did not 
toboggan as fast as the general stock 
index, which dipped 11.7% between 
New Year’s and June 10. Three which 
went down faster: Fundamental Inves- 
tors, off 13%; Incorporated Investors, 
off 12.2%; and Massachusetts Investors 
Growth Fund, off 13.2%. 

In the net reckoning, speculative 
funds turned in top performances and 
income funds the poorest, compared 
with the 90-stock eight-month shift 
of minus 1.1%. All the speculative 
funds listed showed gains from 2.3% 
to 5.0% in net asset value. All six growth 
funds showed losses, with four of the 
six out-losing the 90-stocks. Reason: 
most growth funds have heavy com- 
mitments in the blue chips, which suf- 
fered most in the wave of profit-tak- 
ing. The aggressive group did well: 
only four lost more than the general 
average, among them the highly vola- 
tile Fundamental Investors and Incor- 
porated Investors. 

The conservative funds were ham- 
pered hy a bond. market that made 
many common stocks look more defen- 
sive than senior securities. Six of the 
eleven listed lost more than the 90- 
stock index. On an overall basis, 16 of 
the 40 funds ended the cycle with 
worse :ccords than the 90 stocks, 2 
came out even, and 22 did better than 
the average, 

_ The results of this eight-months’ pe- 
riod provide interesting confirmations 
as well as refutations of previous ex- 
Perience. A single robin never did make 
Spring, but it can be very suggestive. 


July 15, 1953 


State Street, on the one hand, turned in 
its usual high-grade performance. Axe- 
Houghton Stock Fund (formerly Re- 
public Investors), at the other extreme, 
indicated that its on the upgrade after 
many years of appalling experience. 
Since E. W. Axe & Co. took over its 
management in 1950, Republic has 
changed in more ways than just name. 
The fund now shows an ability not only 
to rise, but to keep part of its gains in 
a declining market. 

Among the aggressive funds, Axe- 
Houghton Stock Fund’s record was ex- 
ceeded only by General Capital Cor- 
poration, long a stalwart on the defen- 
sive, but more recently an improving 
uphill runner (see Forses, June 1, 
1953, p. 40). Outside of the specula- 
tive group, GCC lapped the field on the 
entire move. 

Affiliated, working without the bor- 
rowed money that helped compile its 
impressive record of the early 1940s, 
still managed a net per-share asset 
value increase. Utilities may not have 
been world beaters in recent markets, 
but Affiliated placed almost a quarter 
of its total assets in them and ended 
up with a 1.3% net rise. With $4.7 
million worth of staid old A.T.&T. (the 
fund’s largest single holding), Affiliated 
a a real brake as it dragged down- 

ill. 

Broad Street, which properly objects 
to being classified as a growth fund 
(its asset value rose only 15.9% from 
the 1946 to the 1953 peak vs. 38.5% 
for the Standard & Poor’s 90-stock av- 
erage), engineered a turnabout from 
recent years’ experience. The fund de- 








YALE &TOWNE 


DECLARES 
26 1st DIVIDEND 


50¢ PER SHARE 


On June 25, 1953, 
dividend No. 261 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared 
Sy by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
Oct. |, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at 
the close of business 
Sept. 10, 1953. 


F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 




















INVEST $4.50 


To get and keep “in the know” on the over-the- 
counter securities market, largest and fastest 
growing U.S. investment market. Invest only 
$4.50 to receive full year subscription to OVER- 
THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW plus 
a copy of Over-the-Counter Dividend Champions, 
featuring 175 companies paying dividends regu- 
larly from 20 to 102 years. A pocket-size month- 
ly, OCSR is packed with indispensable but hard- 
to-find investment information. Regular features 
include earnings, dividends, prices of hundreds 
of companies. Also details on new products, 
facilities, mergers, financing. Other departments 
include Initial Public Offerings, Canadian Com- 
ment, Mutual Memos, Utility Notes, Special In- 
dustry Surveys, Stock Index. Finally, there’s 
unique Free Literature Service to bring you top- 
flight broker reports on special situations. 
Please send your $4.50 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


Dept. 10B, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
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333 N. Michigan Ave,, A-2 





LOW-PRICED 


STOCKS & WARRANTS 


Data on 350 low-priced stocks and warrants with Exchange 
Listing, price, 1951-2 earnings and dividends, 
range, and industry description. 334 are $15 or less. 260 are 
under $10 in price. 136 have paid dividends in 1951 and 1952. 
An amazing amount of information covering unlisted, Midwest and 
American Stock Exchange issues for your investment program. 


1 Point of Profit on a $5 Stock is 
20 Points Profit on a $100 Stock 


Investors Guide to Low-Priced Stocks is a 4-page printed 
weekly service on low-priced stocks and warrants. The 
“SUPERVISED 10’ each week is editors’ choice portfolio. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESSSSSSSSSSESeS 
I enclose $1 for all reports and 2 current copies of the Guide. 


Investors’ Guide To Low-Priced Stocks 
Chicago |, Ill. 


PLUS | 
NEW REPORTS 


@ WARRANTS 


There are some 35 warrants 
now being traded like any 
other low-priced stock. They 
move fast. Frobisher war- 
rants went from 30c to 
$2.20, then 50c, then $2.20 
in a year. With $1 trial 
subscription you get this 
list of 35 warrants—expira- 
+ tion date, option price, 
# range, common range, etc. 
* Also, a discussion of what 
* warrants are. 


@ ATOMIC STOCKS 


Simple, sensible report on 
atomic stocks. One com- 
pany at 5!/ with big con- 
struction contracts. The 
atomic instrument makers 
discussed. Uranium stocks. 


1951-2 price 
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= INSURED 
2 SAVINGS 


EARN MORE ON YOUR 
RESERVE FUNDS: 


Are you responsible for Corporate— 
Pension—Trust—Guardian Funds? Do 
you as an individual or as an organize- 
tion desire to earn more money on 
your dollars? 


W rite—call—or phone for our 
FREE LIST and Confidential Report #424 


showing how you can earn a greater income 
by placing your funds with Insured Savings and 
Loan Associations earning up to 342% and 
sometimes even more. 








REALTY OWNERS AND AGENTS 
Especially recommended for FUNDS 
IN ESCROW THAT CANNOT BE 
CO-MINGLED and held by Realty 


Owners and their agents. 














Each account fully insured up to $10,000 
Legal for trust funds 
No charge—No obligation 


INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 
DIVIDEND BUREAU 
WRITE HOME OFFICE: CA 7-1822 
Dept. C-25, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


New York: MU 7-0067 Philadelphia: Ki 5-1353 
Chicago: FR 2-7876 Baltimore: SA 7-7214 
Detroit: WO 3-7047 St. Louis: Main 2381 

















The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on June 29, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable August 15, 1953, to holders of 
record July 27, 1953. 


* Operating Units x 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 

DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 














JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 96 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
($0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. 
will be paid July 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record July 10, 1953, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V.P. & Treas. 

















Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe X.G.T. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 








clined only 0.1% while the index slipped 
1.1%. Apparently its experience is be- 
ginning to pay off. 

Broad Street’s affiliate growth fund, 
National Investors Corporation, also 
managed a reversal of its post-1946 
experience and outperformed the 90 
stocks. However, NIC still lagged be- 
hind Eaton and Howard Stock Fund as 
it has since 1946. E & H jumped 51.1% 
from its 1946 to its 1953 high while 
NIC squeaked out only 17.1%. 

Massachusetts Investors Growth 
Stock Fund, which had some troubles 
in the difficult 1946-1949 markets, then 
perked up noticeably, found 22.1% of 
its portfolio in oils a slippery position 
to maintain. MIGSF matched Key- 
stone’s Income Fund for bottom per- 
formances. Each fund declined almost 
four times as much as the market. 

Among the conservative funds, Com- 
monwealth continued to find its scat- 
teration policy a difficult one on which 
to collect. As it has since 1946, the 
fund declined at a relatively faster clip 
than it advanced. Although not spread 
quite so thin, Boston Fund, Scudder 
Stevens and Clark and Eaton and How- 
ard Balanced Fund continued to be 
plagued by the same problem. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


national debt. Indeed, there are intima- 
tions that it might be further increased 
(which would be inflationary). To my 
mind, it seems clearer than ever that 
resort will ultimately be made to in- 
creasing the price of gold, in order to 
permit a substantial reduction. 

The decline in utility stocks has 
been due to the advance in money 
rates, as these stocks usually move with 
bond prices. As far as I can see ahead, 
I believe the dividends paid by the 
utilities are safer than almost any other 
group, and I recommend them to those 
concerned with the necessity for in- 
come. It is gratifying to note the divi- 
dend increases by many of the utilities 
previously recommended here, such as 
Phila. Electric, Pennsylvania Power & 
Lignt, Atlantic City Electric, Carolina 
Power -& Light, Detroit Edison, Con- 
solidated Edison. 

One of my pet hopes has not been 
realized; I hope it will be, later—that is, 
a split-up of American Tel. & Tel. The 
management states that it would cost 
the company from $5 to $15 million to 
make the change; and that by lowering 
the price of the stock, the commission 
paid to stock brokers, per share, would 
be higher, and that a stock-split would 
be harmful to the company’s rate pro- 
gram and financing. BUT, in my opin- 
ion, a 4-for-1 split in the stock would 


40 


result in an appreciation of about $700 
million in the value of the outstanding 
stock; and, moreover, would result in a 
great increase in the already large 
number of stockholders. If properly 
used, I think a large body of stock 
holders should be helpful to the com- 
pany when requesting needed rate in- 
creases, and would also be helpful to 
the company’s financing. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


MARKET COMMENT 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


utilities of its quality. The company 
serves Pittsburgh and _ surrounding 
areas. Earnings this year should be in 
the nature of $2.20 to $2.40 a share, 
and there is lots of room for profits to 
grow. The $1.60 dividend is not the 
maximum payment that may be antici- 
pated over a period. Don’t worry too 
much about Duquesne’s high industrial 
load; the company makes most of its 
money out of domestic and commercial 
customers. 

Pacific Western Oil (39) temporarily 
is suffering from too much popularity, 
too big a following. I still like the stock, 
especially if it should get down 
around 35. 

This is a good time of year to accu- 
mulate some Electronics issues. 1 like 
Sprague Electric and Motorola in this 
classification. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Getting Things Done in Business 


This book presents the substance of 
the addresses and panel discussions of 
the 22nd National Business Conference 
of the Harvard Business School im 
June, 1952. Each chapter is by a lead- 
ing businessman or economist. Con- 
sensus is that business is people, and 
the successful running of a business de- 
pends on the people who work for it, 
the people who buy from it, and the 
people who make laws for it (edited 
by Edward C. Bursk, Harvard Unt 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1953, $3.25). 


— 
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Pace 16: Wide World (1). 
Pace 17: Wide World (1). 
Pace 23: Wide World. 
Pace 28: Wide World. 
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New Eye-Opening Study by A Leading Analyst Reveals 


“RESEARCH - RICH” CHEMICAL STOCKS 





FOR GAINS OF 100% AND MORE... 
AND IN JUST TWO OR THREE YEARS! 





1955 
PRICE - PROJECTIONS 
OF 14 MOST FAVORED 
CHEMICAL STOCKS 


Sr up 130% 
RNa up 91% 
OS Bere up 94% 
Se ere up 40% 
EE pp biesvinwees up 70% 
ite eres up 120% 
ree up 112% 
Oe 56... SOK ROT up 103% 
PS |) . vsuwninniae up 77% 
BRT ci cidevesneel up 32% 
RR eee up 110% 
Se eee up 83% 
| Fee: up 104% 
NE ON) 502 1d bicmw’o 2h up 73% 


Six of these fourteen stocks could 
more than double within three years! 


Mr. Gutman’s stock-price-projections 
are based on confidential informa- 
tion heretofore never available to 
the public. They’re the result of 
intensive field trips, the sounding 
out of top managements, consider- 
able time spent with researchers 
and laboratory technicians, a first- 
hand investigation of all the factors 
se determine corporate profits & 
losses. 


Send for this eye-opening Study 
to find out all about the six chemi- 
cal stocks that could double in price 
within three years, and many other 
little-known facts about other chem- 
ical stocks—-29 in all. 

















WHAT THIS STUDY BRINGS: 


GENERAL: 


1. Why Chemistry Has_ Great 
Investment Opportunities. 
2. What Sort of Companies 
Should You Invest In? 
3. How to Find the Companies 
You Want to Invest In. 
| 4. The Relationship of the 
Investor to General Economic 
| Problems. 
». The Analysis of Investment 
Opportunities. 


| SPECIFIC: 


| <A. The Companies — An Intro- 

1 ductory Section 

i The Eight Giants—In Order 

of Their Size 

Various Selected Companies 

Groups of Companies. 

1. Seven Pharmaceutical 

H Companies 

2. Four Fertilizer Companies 

3. Two Specialists in 
Phosphates 
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Rapid expansion is characteristic of the dynamic chemical industry. 
DOUBLED every 8 years since 1900. 


Sales have 
In the relatively new field of petro- 


chemistry, sales advance at an average annual growth rate of 20%—THEY 


DOUBLE EVERY FIVE YEARS. 


By 1975, chemical sales are expected to 


reach a staggering $25,000,000,000—almost five times the 1950 level. 


This new Study, “Money Magic in Chemical Stocks,” 
insure your financial security once and for all. 


offers you an opportunity to 
Record outlays for new plants, 


‘round-the-clock research programs, national defense requirements, new products, 
finding substitutes for raw materials now imported—foretell of the greatest chemical 
boom in history—a boom of unprecedented proportions which may dwarf the gains 
made by early investors in Dow, Abbott, Monsanto, when dividends alone shot up 


as much as 2,000% in 20 years. 


LEADING ANALYST TELLS ALL 
ABOUT CHEMICAL STOCKS 


Walter K. Gutman, Senior Analyst in Research at 
Goodbody & Co., contributing financial columnist t. 
the Investor and the New York World-Telegram & 
Sun, takes you behind the scenes of the giant chemical 
industry and lays bare its intricate mechanism— 
uncovers 6 double-your-money chemical stocks—-projects 
their probable 1955 prices—sifts through everything 
from top management down to the smallest test tube 
—points out the embryonic investment opportunities 
of tomorrow. 


And in addition, Mr. Gutman ranks the chemical com- 
panies in order of preference—lets you in on new 
ideas, research programs, expansion plans—spotlights 
the seven chemical products which by 1975 may eaual 
ALL of 1950’s chemical production. 


ALSO REVEALS 
MODERN MARKET METHODS 


This Study goes even further than giving you the 
right chemical stocks—it reveals new investment tech- 
niques which will give you confidence in yourself— 
make you see investment opportunities—keep your 
investment program on an even keel. 


There’s never been an investment Study quite like this 
in scope, in penetration, in presentation. You can’t 
read it without gaining vast knowledge on investments 
in general and chemical stocks in particular. It will 
give you a new perspective that can mean the invest- 
ment success you’ve always hoped for. 


NOTHING LIKE IT 
EVER MADE AVAILABLE BEFORE 


This Study not only reveals inside information on the 
greatest expansion program in history—not only pin- 
points the 14 best chemical buys with 1955 price- 
projections and work-out-tables which give you all the 
facts and figures—it goes much further. 


Sc that you may gain an insight into the ways and 
means of security analysis as practiced by a leading 
authority, Mr. Gutman shows you the six factors to 
consider in analyzing any security . . . how to project 
future prices . . . how to estimate sales and earnings 

how to use the price-earnings ratio successfully. 
Yes, you'll find that this remarkable Study has a 
two-fold value! It digs deep into the fast-growin:: 
chemical industry and points out 14 truly fabulous 
money-making opportunities—and it clearly explains 
the analytical techniques used by the professionals . 
something you’ll profit by for the rest of your invest- 
ment life. 


Send for your copy teday on special 
money-saving, pre-publication, 
money-back offer. 





Publication Price: $15 
Special Pre-Publication $ 
Offer Saves You 





Enclosed is $10. Please send me Mr. Gutman’s 
the Chemical Industry, “ 
on publication. 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Son Publishing Co., Inc 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Study on 
Money Magic in Chemical Stocks”, 
(On N.Y.C. orders add 3%.) If I am not 


satisfied, I may return within 10 days for full refund. 7-15 
er een ck dag Coe ee ae 4 aiad amet cate debs ae cae 
(Please print) 
279 Pages 225 Gc vinats Tague coef. sp eGo doy ge sas 4002905808 
26 Profit-Pointing Sections ; 
75 Charts and Tables C655 oo aio come bwleats ovbss ZONE...... SPATEH . 20. 20. 
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THOUGHTS 





Most true happiness comes from 
one’s inner life, from the disposition of 
the mind and soul. Admittedly, a good 
inner life is difficult to achieve, espe- 
cially in these trying times. It takes 
reflection and contemplation and self- 
discipline. —WiLiuM L. SHIRER. 


There is not a moment without some 
duty. —CICERO. 


Genius is the quality of the special 
spirit, whether in poetry or politics or 
science, which raises a man above a 
single locality or nation to influence 
the people of the world. 

—CorNELIs W. DE KIEWIET. 


Unless we give part of ourselves 
away, unless we can live with other 
people and understand them and help 
them, we are missing the most essen- 
tial part of our own human lives. 

—Dr. Harotp Tay or. 


The pith of conversation does not 
consist in exhibiting your own superior 
knowledge on matters of small impor- 
tance, but enlarging, improving and 
correcting information you possess by 
the authority of others. 

—Smr WALTER Scott. 


Friends are an aid to the young, to 
guard them from error; to the elderly, 
to attend to their wants and to supple- 
ment their failing power of action; to 
those in the prime of life, to assist 
them to noble deeds. —ARISTOTLE. 


Today is not yesterday. We ourselves 
change. How can our works and 
thoughts, if they are always to be the 
fittest, continue always the same? 
Change, indeed, is painful, yet ever 
needful; and if memory has its force 
and worth, so also has hope. 

—THoMas CARLYLE. 


A fundamental principle of education 
should be to make the pupil realize the 
meaning of excellence, of the first-rate, 
and to send him out of school and col- 
lege persuaded that it is his business 
to learn what is first-rate and to pursue 
it—not only in the job by which he 
earns his living but in all the great 
fields of life and, above all, in living 
itself. —Sim Ricwarp LivIncsToNeE. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Liberty is no heirloom. It requires 
the daily bread of self-denial, the salt 
of law and, above all, the backbone of 
acknowledging responsibility for our 
deeds. —BisHop FuLTON J. SHEEN. 


Every man is enthusiastic at times. 
One man has enthusiasm for thirty 
minutes, another man has it for thirty 
days, but it is the man who has it for 
thirty years who makes a success in 
life. —Epwarp B. BuTLER. 


If you have wit, use it to please 
and not to hurt: you may shine like 
the sun in the temperate zones without 
scorching. —Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


Great men speak to us only so far 
as we have ears and souls to hear 
them; only so far as we have in us the 
roots, at least, of that which flowers out 
in them. —WiLxL Durant. 


It is those moral and spiritual qual- 
ities which rise alone in free men, 
which will fulfill the meaning of the 
word American. And with them will 
come centuries of further greatness to 
our country. —HERBERT HOoveER. 


Psychologists have found that music 
does things to you whether you like it 
or not. Fast tempos invariably raise 
your pulse, respiration, and blood pres- 
sure; slow music lowers them. 

—Doron K. ANTRIM. 


The man who has begun to live more 
seriously within begins to live more 
simply without. —PHILLIPs Brooks. 


What a different world this would 
be if the people of all nations would 
realize that we need, first of all, a 
worldwide awakening of the public 
conscience, a spiritual revival and a 
moral regeneration before we can have 
real political and industrial peace. 

—WiLLuM J. H. Boetcxer, D.D. 





Live for today. Multitudes of people 
have failed to live for today. They have 
spent their lives reaching for the fu 
ture. What they have had within their 
grasp today they have missed entirely, 
because only the future has intrigued 
them . . . and the first thing they knew 
the future became the past. . . . Too 
late had they come to that realization, 
and when finally it dawned upon them, 
they realized that life upon this earth 
was very fleeting, and they realized 
the truth of the observation that “A 
thousand years are as but a day.” 

—WILLIAM Waits, 
pres., New York Central System, 


Generosity during life is a very dif- 
ferent thing from generosity in the hour 
of death; one proceeds from genuine 
liberality and benevolence, the other 
from pride or fear. .—HORACE 


The sum of wisdom is that time is 
never lost that is devoted to MES 


—EMERSON, 


: 
Obstacles are those frightful things 
you see when you take your eyes of 
the goal. —Hannau Mone, 


Human life may be regarded as a 
succession of frontispieces. The way to 
be satisfied is never to look back. 

—WILuiAM Hazziitt. 


The belief that youth is the happiest 
time of life is founded on a fallacy. The 
happiest person is the person who 
thinks the most interesting thoughts, 
and we grow happier as we grow older. 

—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS. 


Every individual has a place to fill 
in the world, and is important in some 
respect, whether he chooses to be s0 
or not. —NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The world is a looking glass and 
gives back to every man the reflection 
of his own face. Frown at it and it 
will in turn look sourly upon you; 
laugh at it and with it and it is a 
jolly kind companion. 

—W. M. THACKERAY. 








More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


Sent in by H. E. Malzahn, 
Saginaw, Mich. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars for 
ever and ever. 


—Danret 12:3 
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When home owners want 
practical beauty for the doorway... 



























» Eagle-Picher’s new Combination Storm-Screen long recognized by the building industry as the 
d Door is the answer. finest combination enclosures on the market. 
on Home owners, as well as builders and property You may be interested in Eagle-Picher’s Combina- 
It managers, regard these handsome doors as a tion Storm-Screen Doors or ‘‘Triple-Slide’’ Alumi- 
va sound investment. Thanks to precise architectural num Windows for commercial buildings as well as 

design, you get a combination of beauty, con- homes. You will agree that these products well 
.Y. venience and economy. This new door was espe- deserve their reputation for excellence. We'll be 

cially designed to match Eagle-Picher's ‘‘Triple- glad to tell you more about these or the other 

Slide’’ Aluminum Storm Windows and Screens — Eagle-Picher products listed below. 

EAGLE 
EAGLE-PICHER 
e 
a Since 1843 The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
PICHER 
A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 
Processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, ceramic, 
chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and in 
many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * Cadmium * The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium. 

_—— 


Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 














“Our Avion. 
repay their cost every 6 months!’’ 


—AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, inc., NEw 


“Modernization with our National Ac- 
counting Machines enables us to pre- 
pare simultaneously the payroll jour- 
nal, check register, earnings record, 
pay statement, and check and time 
sheet for the next period. We also 
write all quarterly Social Security re- 
ports and annual Withholding Tax 
statements on our Nationals. 

“If we used our former method, 
we'd need ten or twelve people to do 
our payroll work, which has increased 


save us over $20,000 a year... 


about 100%. But with our National 
machines, three people do all the work 
—and do it far more smoothly than it 
was ever done before. Exceeding our 
expectations, our Nationals save us 
more than $20,000 a year, repaying 
their cost every 6 months.” 


eS 


Controller 





No matter what the size or type of busi 
National machines cut costs. Nationals d0# 
to % of the work automatically, soon pay? 
themselves, then continue savings as hands0l 
profit. (Operators are happier, too, because@ 
accomplish their work more easily.) Yourt 
National representative will gladly show 
much you can save with Nationals. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 





